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Keeping Europe Safe for Britain 


NE important effect of the Locarno treaties 
has been generally overlooked. British 


statesmen were overjoyed at the outcome 
of the negotiations, although the resulting treaties 
bind the nation to act on European soil under certain 
conditions, and although the self-governing Domin- 
ions were not at all sympathetic toward those 
commitments. Premier King of Canada bluntly told 
a delegation that Canada was not bound by the pro- 
posed security pact. 

Great Britain accepts heavy responsibilities and 
receives, on ‘paper, no guid pro quo. But by estab- 
lishing a three-way pact with France and Germany, 
Mr. Chamberlain brought to reality a dream three 
centuries old of British statesmanship. He com- 
pleted the work of four wars and endless diplomacy 
in making the Atlantic seaboard of Europe safe for 
the British Isles. 

Britain has been invaded by Europeans scores of 
times— by Romans, Norsemen, Danes, Saxons, 
Jutes, Angles, and Normans. The British fought off 
Spain and the Great Armada; but they stood in 
mortal fear of another invasion when Napoleon 


gathered his fleet at Boulogne, and all through the 
last war they maintained a large army for home de- 
fense in case Germany should succeed in getting 
troops across the English Channel. 

Step by step down the centuries the British have 
been moving to insure their “tight little island” 
against invasion. For that, at bottom, they fought 
Louis XIV, Napoleon, and the Kaiser, all of whom 
had ambitions to unite the Continent. It was that 
fear, also, which was the root of “the balance of 
power” policy. As long as Europe remained divided . 
Britain was safe. United Europe could easily out- 
build British shipyards. 

The British people, apathetic on the subject 
of war in 1914, rallied against German invasion of 
Belgium — “the dagger pointed at the heart of 
England.” To sheathe that dagger Great Britain 
had previously guaranteed the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. But any jumping-off place for a fleet on the 
Atlantic seaboard is similarly a dagger pointed at 
some part of England. In one way or another, all 
those daggers have now been sheathed. Holland was 
defeated in a long sea war and now holds her rich 
East Indian islands by British sufferance. The 
Dutch know that they lose Sumatra and Java the 
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moment the Netherlands are rated a threat to 
British security. Denmark has not given Britain 
grave uneasiness since Nelson whipped the Danish 
fleet. Economic penetration has bound Norway to 
the British wheel. Portugal has been in the British 
orbit ever since her great days— an arrangement 
effective in keeping Spain safe from the British 
standpoint. 

At the opening of the century there were left but 
two countries in position to threaten Britain from 
the Atlantic seaboard of Europe, France, and Ger- 
many. Forced to choose between them, Britain 
chose France, and later poured her best blood into 
keeping the Germans out of French Channel ports. 
Now, by joining with Germany and France in a 
European security pact, Great Britain has made her- 
self so indispensable to both her partners that 
neither can risk her displeasure. From Portugal to 
Norway, each of the European states bordering the 
Atlantic has a practical reason for keeping on good 
terms with Great Britain. As far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the British feel safer now than for centuries. 
No wonder their statesmen rejoiced as they arrived 
at the end of a furrow begun centuries ago. 


A Boycott on Anthracite 


HE anthracite strike goes unmerrily on. Both 

the miners and the operators are a trifle sick, 
although bold words and loud defiances issue con- 
stantly from their publicity departments. Both 
sides have intrigued very can- 
nily to involve the Adminis- 
tration in the dispute, but the 
President, Secretary Hoover, 
and Secretary Davis have suc- 
cessfully eluded their snares and 
pitfalls. If the strike continues, 
undoubtedly it will cause a very 
real hardship to the consuming 
public, particularly in New 
Englandand the East in general. 
All signs point to a long, hard winter. Observers of 
the habits of the ground hog, the squirrel, and other 
natural objects agree with more learned laboratory 
meteorologists that it is going to be a fur-coat and 
buffalo-robe winter. The possessor of a filled coal bin 
complacently invites his soul, but the improvident 
think dark thoughts and study the inspiring words 
and music of the “Internationale.” 

As a matter of fact, about ninety per cent of the 
homes in America are warmed by fuel other than 
anthracite coal. It is not, therefore, an impossible, 
nor even a very grievous thing, for the native of New 
York or Massachusetts to be forced to reconstruct 
his habits and to give up the luxury of hard coal. If, 
indeed, the Eastern anthracite consumers would as a 
body acquire the bituminous habit, we would be rid 
of a very troublesome and pestilent problem: Both 
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miners and operators would be put in their proper 
places as workers and business men producing and 
selling an article of luxury, instead of enjoying their 
present réles as first and second hold-up men. A 
bituminous coal strike is a national calamity. An 
anthracite coal strike is a local nuisance. It is high 
time that the anthracite industry should stop trad- 
ing on its nuisance value. If the consumers of the 
East united, they could stop this chronic blackmail 
in short order. But will they unite? Alas! such is the 
perverse habit of man that we have little faith in his 
willingness to maintain a boycott of something he 
wants for the sake of the commonweal. At least, such 
a movement will not succeed until a vast amount 
of propaganda, organized indignation, and public 
discipline has been made effective. And that is a long 


and expensive process. 


The Conservative Victory in Canada 


HE Conservative victory in Canada’s national 

election came as a result of forces with which 
American politics is familiar. The Conservative 
Government that fought the war went out soon after 
hostilities ceased on the same wave of discontent 
with the “ins” that upset war administrations here 
and abroad. But the Liberal position in the Canadian 
Parliament was never strong, and Premier King had 
to rely on the help of Progressives representing 
chiefly prairie provinces of the northwest and the 
rural populations hard hit by weak grain prices. 
The failure of the Liberals in power to redeem their 
rather florid promises completed their discomfiture, 
while the decline of the Progressives shows that it is 
as hard to maintain a truly national third party in 
Canada as it is in the United States. 
- Canada has been going Conservative in by-elec- 
tions for more than a year. These tests showed that 
scattered sections of the country were dissatisfied 
with the general record of the Government. In so far 
as an issue existed beyond that of putting the “outs” 
in and the “‘ins” out, it was. the Conservative de- 
mand for higher protection to improve industrial 
conditions and check the flow of Canadian workers 
to American factories. Canada now stands com- 
mitted to add another section to her tariff wall; yet 
it is doubtful if the election returns constitute a 
clear mandate for higher duties. Local issues were 
determining in many cases, notably in that of Nova 
Scotia which voted Conservative because of the 
weakness of the Liberal Government in handling 
serious strikes in that province. Nova Scotia’s true 
interests lie, now as ever, in the direction of lower 
rather than higher tariffs; yet her votes went to the 
high-tariff party. For other reasons, the Conserva- 
tives gained in the northwest, where their tariff 
policy is likely to injure rather than help a grain 
trade dependent upon overseas shipments. Conse- 
quently, the Conservative leader, Arthur Meighen, 
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who will doubtless head the new Government, may 
encounter serious opposition within his own party 
when he attempts to make drastic tariff increases. 

Besides the tariff question which has a direct in- 
terest for Americans, the Conservatives’ favorable 
attitude toward the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Deep Sea Waterway project presents the only issue 
which may have an intimate effect here. The en- 
gineers’ report on this project is being drafted now, 
and will probably be available by April; but it was 
well recognized on both sides of the boundary that 
the Liberal Government of Canada, while discreetly 
silent on the subject, had every intention of block- 
ing joint action. If the Conservatives can really 
control Parliament, the outlook for this colossal 
navigation and power project will be brighter than 
at any time in the last twenty years. 


New Troubles for Painleve 
HE bombardment which laid one eighth of an- 


cient Damascus in ruins and left some thousands 
of innocent dead lying in its streets has heaped one 


more difficult problem upon the shoulders of Premier 
, Painlevé. It will require more 
Sarrail. Early reports suggested 

that the French military officers 

rising of the city against them. 

Even though such had been the 










than a political gesture to ex- 
plain this evidence of criminal 
stupidity on the part of General 

‘ 
\ 7 were thrown into a panic by the 
h looting on October 17 and visu- 
a alized it as a premeditated up- 


case — which it was not — there exists no possible 


defense for their corollary action of removing French 
men, women, and children from the city and leaving 
all other Europeans and Americans to shift for them- 
selves in the subsequent bombardment of which they 
gave no warning. Shelling a perfectly defenseless 
city is evil enough, but to run the chance of kill- 
ing innocent foreigners is one of those utterly 
inexplicable acts of folly which sometimes occur 
when conditions are tense and military officers in 
command. 

The lesson for France is obvious enough — politi- 
cal generals like Sarrail have no place in the 
governing of questions made complex by strident 
nationalism. The Syrian situation called for a con- 
tinual display of tact and consideration in dealing 
with the various groups which are striving to become 
articulate there. 

Sarrail’s appointment was pure politics. The 
Syrian High Commissioner was withdrawn from his 
command on the Salonika front in the winter of 1917 
because of objections by the British and Italian 


Governments and because his pacifistic leanings 


toward the Left placed him out of sympathy with 


Clemenceau. Herriot, upon achieving the premier- 
ship, sent him to Syria to please the radical 
socialists. Painlevé has promised his recall and it is 
doubtful if any will mourn his going. The Damascus 
incident can never be satisfactorily explained, but it 
will be quickest forgotten if its perpetrator is re- 
called from the scene. 


What Happened in Washington 


Fines week, in commenting on the fall of Caillaux, 
we intimated that had it not been for the in- 
fluence of Senator Borah with the President, the 
former French Minister of Finance might well have 


returned to Paris with a debt settlement in his 


pocket. Such a conclusion was the obvious one from 
an analysis of Mr. Borah’s own statements, as well 
as from what seemed to be the inspired writings 
of the more trustworthy Washington newspaper 
correspondents. 


The results of our own correspondent’s investiga- ° 


tions into the failure of the debt conference, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, permit of a 
vastly different interpretation. We wish to bring 
this article to the attention of our readers with 
especial emphasis because it sheds new light on an 
international negotiation of great importance which 
until this time has been shrouded by the mists of 
conjecture. It likewise clears Mr. Mellon of the un- 
comfortable charge so widely circulated against him 
that he was willing to accept any French terms in 
order to permit the financing of new loans to France 
by his banking friends. © 


Exit Shah: Enter Persia 


NE of those expensive little majesties, to 

whom THE INDEPENDENT referred last 
week, has fallen, and no one is a penny the 
worse except his personal debtors who are many as 
the seeds in a Persian pomegranate. The Persian 
throne, slipping for several generations, would have 
fallen long since except for outside support. Russia 
of the Czars kept several generations of Shahs 
going with Cossacks and subsidies soon spent in 
Europe’s casinos. 

The ease with which Turkey disposed of her 
Sultan and established a national state on modern 
lines no doubt encouraged the Persians to cut the 
Shah adrift. There will be those who see the wicked, 

i . . . 
red hand of Bolshevism in this latest revolt against 
the bad old ways of Oriental despotism. Russia’s 
realignment no doubt influenced the Persians; 
certainly, Bolshevist agents have been active in 
Persia as they were formerly in Turkey. But Tur- 
key’s shift of political base has not helped Russia; 
indeed, substitution of a virile national state for a 
weak, intriguing Ottoman Empire now operates to 
Moscow’s disadvantage. New Turkey is all for 
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Turkey, with nothing left over for outsiders. A like 
result may be looked for in Persia. Recent Shahs 
gave Persia no leadership — nothing upon which to 
base a national ideal. That such an ideal persisted 
through the decline and fall of shahdom, while her 
rulers were spending the country’s substance in 
vain display and Parisian junketing, is all to 
Persia’s credit. 


Another Government Fleet Goes 
Wrong 


HE United States is not the only country with a 
losing Government fleet on its hands. Australia’s 
commonwealth shipping line, after earning large 
profits during the war, lies up on the financial rocks. 
In 1921-22, it lost close to 
$5,000,000, and in 1922-23 more 
than $7,000,000. Unable to face 
such deficits, Parliament took 
. the fleet out of politics by trans- 
ferring control from the Prime 
Minister to an independent 
shipping board which promptly 
wrote off three quarters of the 
book value of the fleet. But the 
losses continue in spite of this 
rigorous cut. On twelve months’ operation ending 
September 30, 1924, the deficit exceeded $2,000,000. 
Then the Government tried to sell the fleet, on con- 
dition of its continued operation, but no tenders 
were received; so the expense continues. 
Meanwhile, ocean freights have declined. Even 
British shipping, with lower costs than American 
or Australian fleets can manage, is being hard 
pressed by European competitors. The German fleet 
grows in tonnage daily. Australian experience reén- 
forces that of America to the effect that governments 
cannot compete on even terms with private business 
on salt water. All of which leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that if the United States wishes to main- 
tain its flag in overseas trade, the taxpayer must pay 
the bill. He can have his choice of a wasteful ship- 
ping board constantly at odds with the President, or 
he can have a ship subsidy. For ourselves, we prefer 
the latter as the lesser of two evils. 


Loud and Clear 


S a rule, the graduate publications of our schools 
and colleges are devoted to vital statistics con- 
cerning the baseball and football teams, editorials 
which nobody reads about the appointment of a new 
assistant professor in the chemistry department, 
personal items about graduates proving that William 
H. Bing, ’08, is now manager of the Paris green de- 
partment of the Kokomo Chemical Works, and an 
earnest appeal to allloyalalumni to contribute to the 
fund for the construction of a new swimming tank. 





But once in a long while a voice is raised demanding 
the whys and wherefores, asking uncomfortable 
questions, refusing to swallow the accepted, respect- 
able formulas. - 

Such a voice we recognized recently among the 
editorial chorus of the Groton School Quarterly, a 
small, almost a family, paper published by the 
graduates of a small, but excellent, Eastern boarding 
school. Apparently, the editors had made in a pre- 
ceding number a slighting reference to the “anemic 
negations” of Unitarianism, which had called forth 
angry protests from professing Unitarians. As an 
editorial reply to one of these letters we find the 


following: 


Now, we are not going to quarrel with the Uni- 
tarians. We cannot enumerate all their virtues, but, 
anyway, they are tolerant. They have no Inquisition, 
no Anti-Saloon League, and no Ku-Klux Klan, no 
Papal Bulls and no Pastoral Letters from Dallas. 

They are for freedom, and so are we. They are 
against making anyone conform to any particular 
revelation, and so are we. And in a day when coer- 
cionists, from the National Security League to the 
Soviet Government of Russia, are organized to force 
everyone into the mold of the particular manly 
Christian character which they happen to think 
desirable, when the Administration forbids Ameri- 
cans to talk about embarrassing subjects in Europe 
in time of peace, when Congress attempts to prevent 
the public prints from publishing the news of the day, 
when Oregon can pass a law compelling all children 
of its citizens to attend the public schools’and be 

taught falsehoods, when Tennessee can proscribe 
the teaching of evolution, when a vast propaganda 
for the suppression of thought is conducted in the 
public schools under the guise of patriotism, when 
we are surrounded by government spies, hounded 
by ignorant legislative committees, blackmailing 
demagogues, and benighted evangelical clergymen, 
and made into criminals by political fiat —in such 
a day we are not going to pick any fight with the 
Unitarians. 

Not much! Not while we believe that the primary 
purpose of education is to equip individuals who 
will vigorously, intelligently, and relentlessly resist 
tyranny and seek the truth, whether the immediate 
issue involves taxation without representation, 
human slavery, or the freedom of the mind. 


Now this gives us cheer and hope. We are rebel- 
lious enough to like to see a man stand out for truth 
and against tyranny on general principles. Particu- 
larly, we rejoice to see a stubborn, stiff-necked atti- 
tude among the editors of a graduate publication, as 
such papers are generally distinguished only by a 
smooth acquiescence in things as they are and a 
rubber-stamp editorial proving that whatever is is 
right. Such acquiescence is death to progress and to 
honesty. It is more often the rebels and the ques- 
tioners who open up new horizons and struggle 
toward new goals. 


SS... 
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View of Damascus, capital of 
Syria, one eighth of which has been 


FRENCH 


GUNS AT 
DAMASCUS 


GENERAL SARRAIL 


French High Commissioner who faces 
recall by his Government for the Damascus 


(International) 


(Ewing Galloway) 














destroyed by the French bombard- 
ment of October 18-20 


The Bombardment of a Defenseless 
City Casts Another Question at 
Troubled France 


The covered street bazaar, Damascus. 

Fire from French tanks and from the 

guns outside the city created havoc in 
this busy sector 


(International) 
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Emir SAID 


The ruler of Damascus from whom the 
French demanded an indemnity of £100,000 
and 3,000 rifles 


Wie: French artillery opened 
fire on the old quarter of 
Damascus from the outlying 
hills on the morning of October 19, 
they loosed once more the storm of 
Syrian resentment against French 
rule. During General Weygand’s 
term as High Commissioner, the work 
of amelioration was carried along 
surely, religious troubles were soothed, 
and Syria was beginning to accustom 
herself to France as a protector. Then 
Premier Herriot recalled Weygand to 








put General Sarrail in his place. The appointment, which undoubtedly 
had politics at its base, was an unfortunate one. General Sarrail has 
never reached the place in Syria’s affections which his predecessor held, 
and indeed it is doubtful if he has attempted to find it. 

The uprising of the Jebel Druses has been a French worry since the 
early part of the summer and has been costly in lives and money. But 
the Damascus riots were apparently not the work of this fanatical tribe. 
Their perpetrators were chiefly bandits, Pan-Arabs, and Communists, 
according to press dispatches. The storm against the action of General 
Sarrail who to quell the rioters shelled the city of Damascus for full 
twenty-four hours, causing huge property damage and killing some 5,000 
persons, will blow him back to Paris to explain his action, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if Premier Painlevé will return him to Syria. 





(International) 


French troops watering 
their horses at the River 
Berada, Damascus 


(International) 


The type of Druse war- 

riors who have been fight- 

ing the French in Syria. 

Since 1920, more than 

6,000 French soldiers have 

been killed, wounded, or 
missing 
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The Divine Right of the Alumni 


By Frederick L. Allen 


UGGLES 
threw down 
the Bright- 


years University 
Alumni Review with an 
exclamation of rage. 
“The most curious 
of all American delu- 


‘‘In no other country do the graduates try to run the 
universities. It is a new American development,’’ com- 
plains Ruggles. ‘‘If there’s anybody I'd like to see shot at 
sunrise, it’s the fellow who says, ‘Run the place my wayor ° 
I'll see that you don’t have the cash to run it at all.’” If 
you are the member of some great, loyal alumni body, 

you'll enjoy Ruggles’ —and Mr. Allen’s — comments 


and comprehended 
less. Does four years of 
fraternity life give a 
man a special insight 
into the work of the 
astronomical observa- 
tory or the department 
of forestry? The 
chances are that in 





sions,” said he, “is 
that the graduates of 
a university are in some mysterious way fitted to 
say how it shall be run.” 

“‘What’s on your mind now?”’ I asked. 

Ruggles pointed at the 4/umni Review lying on 
the table. “In this harbinger of enlightenment,” he 
replied, “is a letter from Duncan, ’g9, actually 
given the dignity of print, in which he points out 
that the educational standards of Brightyears are 
higher than those of Motherofmen University, 
thus doubtless depriving us of valuable tackles and 
half backs who now go to Motherofmen because 
they can’t make the grade at Brightyears. Accord- 
ing to Duncan, all universities should have the 
same standards because otherwise their teams 
won’t have an even break. He calls on the alumni 
to right this hideous situation by seeing that 
Brightyears lowers its standards. The worst of it 
is that probably they could do it if they tried, and 
some of them may try. The alumni, after all, are 
very powerful. 

“You can argue that a university should be run 
by its students,” continued Ruggles, getting up 
steam, “because the students are getting the 
education; or by the parents, because they are 
paying for it; or by the professors, because they are 
giving it; or by the State, because it is concerned 
about the training of its young men; or by experts 
in education, because they presumably know some- 
thing about it. But what on earth is there to be 
said for the graduate body? In no other country, 
so far as I am aware, do the graduates try to run the 
universities, It is a new American development: 
the first step was the organization of athletics and 
cheering sections; the second was the growth of 
loyalty among. the alumni; the third was the 
capitalizing of this loyalty by asking the alumni for 
money; the fourth is the tendency of the alumni to 
dictate to the institution to which they give.” 

I was becoming restive. “‘But to begin with,” said 
I, “‘the graduates have had four years there.” 

“Yes, but when? Ten or twenty or thirty years 
ago; and even then, most of them saw very little of it 
— especially if it was a big and complex university — 


1899, when Duncan 
graduated, he didn’t know whether there was an 
observatory or not, and that during the past twenty- 
six years whatever vague notions he had on the 
subject have become still vaguer. His ignorance of 
the university as a whole is abysmal, and most of 
the things he remembers about it aren’t so, having 
changed in twenty-six years. 


“FTO let Duncan and his like control the policy 
of the university is exactly as reasonable as 

to deliver the government of a town to those who 
left it at the age of twenty-two and haven’t been 
back since except for Old Home Week, or to turn 
‘over the management of a railroad to a group of 
ex-commuters who used to ride on it, but have 
moved away.” 

“You forget Duncan’s loyalty,” I put in. “He 
loves his university.” 

“Sentimentally, yes,” said Ruggles. “He gets in 
a glow when he hears the old song with those 
never-to-be-forgotten words: 


“Rush victorious down the field 
Till the last white line is o’er! 
Brightyears men will do or die 
To see old Brightyears score! 


“He loves the football games, his fraternity, the 
old ivy on the buildings, and the memories they 
bring back to him; he feels a half-worshiping, half- 
condescending affection for some of his former 
teachers; and sometimes he can be marshaled to 
organize a drive—in the approved chamber of 
commerce style — to raise a few millions for the 
poor, underpaid professors; but his interest in the 
intellectual life of Brightyears never reaches the 
boiling point. I’m not even sure he has ever realized 
that it has an intellectual life. 

“When Duncan goes back for commencement and 
his reunion and the Motherofmen baseball game, 
does he visit the School of Fine Arts or discuss 
methods of instruction with the head of the English 
department? The chances are twenty to one that 
he goes straight to his fraternity, thumps his old 
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friends on the back, consumes considerable gin, 
mourns the passing of the old fence or the old 
drinking places or something else that the university 
is better off without, puts on a clownish costume 
and parades to the field, yells himself hoarse for 
Brightyears, and returns home very sunburned and 
exhausted without having exercised a cubic milli- 
meter of his brain. He would laugh at the idea that 
his reunion is a pilgrimage to the fount of learning: 
it is a barbarian riot for which the clownish costume 
is highly appropriate. There is, I suppose, no reason 
why Duncan should not behave this way if he 
chooses; but does such an experience fit him to 
‘control educational policy? 

“When President Myrtle visits the Brightyears 
Club of St. Louis or Detroit or almost any other 
city, the graduates 
swarm loyally about 
him and, suddenly real- 
izing that they know 
nothing about the 
Brightyears of the 
present day, ask him 
for the real low-down 
on it. “Give us the 
straight inside dope,’ 
they say; ‘it’s what the 
fellows all want to 
hear.’ ‘Do you want to 
hear about the new 
program for the Grad- 
uate School of Eco- 
nomic Research?’ asks 








as a drawing card ranks somewhat ahead of Presi- 
dent Myrtle. 

“Yet Duncan, despite his difficulty in getting 
interested in the Graduate School of Economic 
Research, is so loyal that when somebody tells him 
that the faculty has decided to substitute oral for 
written examinations in history, he feels personally 
insulted. ‘Nobody asked his opinion first,’ he says. 
“Why can’t the university consult its common-sense 
alumni before going in for these highbrow educa- 
tional schemes?’ Duncan can’t help remembering, 
too, that his nephew flunked one of those oral 
examinations last year, which shows that nowadays 
they penalize the best Brightyears type — big, 
upstanding boneheads who know just how wide a 
pair of trousers should be cut and how to get down 
the field under punts. 

“The fact is, of 
course, that the plan 
has already been metic- 
ulously described in the 
Brightyears Alumni 
Review, in the very 
issue that contained the 
report of the Bright- 
years-Motherofmen 
game. President Myr- 
tle, you see, had tried 
to give the graduates 
advance information. 
But Duncan didn’t read 
the description. Dun- 
can never reads that 
academic stuff if he can 


‘ President Myrtle ea- 
gerly. “Yes, yes,’ they 


“Duncan goes back for his reunion, yells himself hoarse for Brightyears, 


and returns home very sunburned and 


exhausted without having exercised 


a cubic millimeter of his brain” 


help it—and if he 


does, it doesn’t sink in. 


cry, and they mean it 
— for the moment. But 
when dinner time arrives, and Jake Butcher,.’o5; is 
handing round his flask, and all the boys are there, 
and they get to singing songs,— with a hired 
pianist to play jazz betweenwhiles, — somehow, the 
Graduate School of Economic Research seems a 
little out of place. All through President Myrtle’s 
speech there is a table of merry alcoholics at the 
back of the room who can be heard asking each 
other, ‘Whash he talkin’ about?’ and being sh-sh’d 
into silence; and the gloomy faces of the rest of the 
diners suggest that of course Myrtle is a great man 
and they all want to get his straight dope, but, after 
all, didn’t they come here for a good time? A great 
surge of life goes through them when the toast- 
master utters the words ‘football team,’ thus 
injecting a note of reality into the proceedings. 
“Ask any official of the Brightyears Club, for 
that matter, how to get the graduates out for the 
annual dinner. Offer them a talk by the dean? Not 
if you want a turnout. The thing to do is to offer 
them slow movies of the Motherofmen game 
interpreted by the assistant back-field coach who 








He glanced at it, 
yawned, and turned to the page that began: 
‘Before a throng of 39,000 frenzied partisans, the 
Brightyears football team overwhelmingly defeated 
Motherofmen .. .’ 

“Yet you will never be able to convince Duncan 
that he is being properly informed. What is more, 
nobody will try toconvince him. Certainly, President 
Myrtle won’t. What, offend the graduates? Better 
handle them very tenderly. They can raise cain.” 

“But I object,” said I, “to your generalizing 
from this man Duncan. You must be aware that 
the graduate body is made up of all sorts of types.” 

“Generally speaking, the Duncans are the 
most vocal type. They are always to be found 
among the professional Brightyears men, the 
prominent alumni, the men who lead the cheers and 
pass the hat to build a new stadium. So when the 
alumni body speaks, though it contains many men 
quite unlike Duncan, its collective voice is strangely 
like his.” 

“Then you admit that there are intelligent 
graduates?” I asked with some relief. “I was 
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beginning to wonder why you thought it worth 


while to go on with this education business if you, 


had so little use for the results.” 

“Of course I admit it,” said Ruggles. “‘ Thousands 
of them. Not only that, but I admit that Duncan 
himself is intelligent. He applies a perfectly good 
mind to his cotton business. But don’t you see the 
difference between Duncan on business and Duncan 
on education? Business he approaches rationally. 


‘2. Duncan on a responsible board of trustees, 
give him time to study the university, talk 
with the professors, and learn that the problems 
of education and research deserve the hardest and 
most reasonable thinking of which he is capable, 
and he probably will do no harm. Put a more 
thoughtful graduate on such a board, and he may 
be of real value. Don’t get the absurd notion that 
graduates should be disqualified from holding 
trusteeships of limited power: their prior ac- 
quaintance with the university and their affection 
for it are assets — provided they realize that these 
assets will not alone suffice. But give Duncan and 
his like the right to dictate policies from a distance 


without preliminary study and without accepting — 


responsibility, and you have a rule of ignorance. 
“You know as well as I that one great American 
university had recently to choose a nongraduate 
for president on account of a split between two 
social groups in the college — as if the chief duty 
of the president of an institution of Jearning were 
to arbitrate questions relating to the undergraduate 
societies! That shows you the alumni view. You 
know that in many American colleges a president or 
board of trustees that tried to make radical changes 


in the organization of athletics or in the fraternity 
system would have an army of angry men to contend 
with. You know of brilliant instructors thrown out of 
their positions because graduates, more zealous for 
the safety of business than for truth, declared them 
dangerous. Is it rash to predict that if our univer- 
sities should fall still further into the grip of the 
alumni, their days of free experiment and adven- 
turous leadership would be over?” 

“But the graduates,” said I finally, “give a lot 
of money to the university. Shall they not say how 
it is to be spent?” 

Ruggles turned fairly purple. “No!” he cried. 
“I’m sick of this everlasting talk of money and its 
power. Money can buy enough things already in 
this sweet land of ours without reaching out and 
buying the direction of our universities. If there’s 
anybody I’d like to see shot at sunrise, it’s the fellow 
who says, ‘Run the place my way or I’ll see that 
you don’t have the cash to run it at all.’ What. we 
graduates have got to learn to say is, ‘Accept my 
contribution to spend as in your expert judgment 
you see fit. Commerce has no higher privilege than 
to enable young men to find things higher than com- 
mercialism. In short, we must keep our hands off.” 

Ruggles picked up the d/umni Review again, 
opened to Duncan’s letter, and ran his eye over it. 


‘PF TAHAT ass, Duncan,” he muttered after a mo- 
ment. ‘““Somebody ought to answer his rub- 
bish . . . I have half a mind to do it myself.” 
“You?” said I. ‘What right have you to do it?” 
Ruggles opened his mouth to answer me. Then 
he caught my eye and grinned. “You're right,” 
said he. “‘Funny how it gets into one’s blood?” 


Did Mellon and Caillaux Agree? 


The Failure of the Debt Conference as Told by Our Washington Correspondent 


M. Caillaux’s departure, the failure of the 

American and French Debt Commissions 
to reach any definite settlement is still a constant 
source of discussion in Washington. From repre- 
sentatives of the press, from Senators and Congress- 
men, even from officials of the Administration, one 
hears entirely different versions as to what led to 
the failure of the Debt Conference. Most persistent 
of all the reports, persistent in spite of definite 
denials by the President and members of the 
American Commission, is the report that Secretary 
Mellon favored the final French proposal and was 
restrained from accepting it because of the attitude 
of the more politically minded members of the 
American Commission. These rumors even go so far 
as to recite the details of a conference which took 


\ LTHOUGH it is more than a month now since 


place at the White House on the morning of Thurs- 
day, October 1, in which it is alleged that Secretary 
Mellon pleaded for acceptance, but that his col- 
leagues won the President to the side of rejection. 
In order to counteract the unfavorable impression 
created by these unwarranted reports, I think it is 
important to give here an accurate account of what 
actually occurred. 

On Wednesday morning, August 30, a subcom- 
mission, consisting on the French side of M. Cail- 
laux and several colleagues, and on the American 
side of Secretaries Mellon and Hoover, Senator 
Smoot, and Mr. Crisp, really got down to 
business. The basis of the discussion was the 
same which the American Commission maintained 
throughout, namely, “France’s ability to pay.” 
M. Caillaux made the initial proposal. It was not 
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only quite inadequate from the point of view of 
dollars and cents, but likewise contained the so- 
called “safeguarding clause” which made French 
payments dependent on the receipt by France of 
reparations from Germany. The Americans pointed 
out why this proposal was not acceptable and, 
after some discussion of details, the subcommission 
adjourned until after lunch. 


T four o’clock in the afternoon, the subcommis- 
sion reassembled. M. Caillaux then presented 
the final French offer. This offer was the first firm 
offer drafted in a formal way which had been 
presented by the French delegation. M. Caillaux 
stated that it was the very best France could make. 
It was similar to the offer made by France in the 
morning, but raised the annuities which she offered 
to pay during the first five years to about $40,000,- 
000 a year — a figure which both delegations agreed 
as fairly representing France’s ability to pay. In 
view of the fact that this was France’s final offer, 
the American members of the ‘subcommission 
stated that they would lay it before the full Ameri- 
can Commission, but that — for reasons later made 
public * — it was not likely to be accepted. 

As soon as the French had left the meeting, the 
other members of the American Commission were 
summoned, and the subcommittee unanimously 
reported that it did not consider any basis had been 
reached on which a permanent settlement could be 
built, and that they, therefore, recommended that 
the French estimate of immediate capacity to pay 
($40,000,000 per annum) be used as a basis for a 
tentative five-year settlement. 

Without a dissenting voice the full Commission 
agreed to this recommendation, and on the spot a 
member of the Commission prepared a draft reply 
to be handed the French Commission on the follow- 
ing morning. This reply was at once approved sub- 
ject to its acceptance by the President, and the same 
subcommittee which had conducted the negotiations 
with the French was instructed to present it to the 
President for his views. This would have been done 
the same evening had not the President been other- 
wise engaged, and it was accordingly postponed 
until early the following morning. At that time, the 





* The reasons for the rejection of this offer were made public by the Ameri- 
can’Commission on October 1 as follows: 

“We have before us the revised offer of the French Commission, that is, 
France should pay $40,000,000 annually for the first five years; $60,000,000 
annually for the following seven years, and $100,000,000 annually for the nexty 
fifty-six years, thus spreading payments over sixty-eight years, there being 
important conditions attached to this proposal which render these payments entirely 
uncertain. (Italics ours.) 


“The total payments offered imply a return of the principal of the debt and 


somewhat less than 1 per cent per annum. In order to illustrate the sacrifice 
which such a plan would impose upon our people, we may point out that the 
present value of the above payments, if made in full (upon the basis of interest 
which we bear on Liberty bonds), is about $1,750,000,000. This amount com- 
pares with over $4,100,000,000 which we have to meet in charges upon our 
taxpayers in respect of the loans to France. In the plan which we laid before you 
the present value of the payments which we proposed would be about $2,800,- 
000,000 as compared with the $4,100,000,000 as above, so that we have made 
most important concessions.” 








President gave his full approval, and the reply was 


_then presented to the French Commission. 


The event which led to the widespread misappre- 
hension as to differences of opinion among the Amer- 
ican commissioners was a gross indiscretion on the 
part of a M. DuMay of the French delegation, who 
acted as the delegation’s spokesman with the press. 
At six o’clock on Wednesday, that is, within two 
hours of the time that the French subcommission 
had left its conference with the American sub- 
committee, knowing full well that no agreement had 
been reached and that the final French proposal 
was even then being considered by the full American 
Commission, M. DuMay advised members of the 
American press that a virtual agreement had been 
concluded between M. Caillaux and Mr. Mellon. 
Not only did he make this statement, but he actually 
outlined the terms of that agreement. The terms as 
he stated them did not even correspond to the final 
French offer, but followed the lines of the tentative 
offer made by M. Caillaux at the morning session. 
This is important because it exonerates Caillaux 
himself from any charge of having violated the 
agreement which he had made two hours previously 
with Mr. Mellon that no statement should be given 
to the press with regard to the meetings. 

When on Thursday the American. Commission 
released its statement — which, as already shown, 
had been definitely agreed to prior to the indiscre- 
tion of M. DuMay, but had been held awaiting the 
President’s approval — rumors flew thick and fast 
that Mr. Mellon had approved of the French plan, 
but had been overruled by the President. Even 
Senator Borah’s influence was cited as having had a 


' decisive effect in affecting the President’s decision. 


ERTAIN definite conclusions can be drawn from 
this story. In the first place, no proposal was 
advanced by the French which met with the ap- 
proval of any member of the American Commission. 
In the second place, many of the Washington corre- 


-spondents of the American newspapers, having been 


misled by M. DuMay’s indiscretion, felt that they 
had been unjustly deceived as to the actual happen- 
ings and therefore fell back on the dissension story 
in order to justify themselves. In the third place, the 
refusal of the French offer had no connection. with 
this indiscretion. In the fourth place, the President’s 
denial on Friday, October 2, that no dissension 
had existed in the American Commission, passed 
practically unnoticed because it was made during 
the course of a routine press conference. In the fifth 
place, it is as yet too early to ascertain what hap- 
pened within the French Commission itself, but it is 
obvious that M. Caillaux could not control his col- 
leagues; nor was he willing to accept even as a basis 
of discussion an American proposal which was 
eminently fair to France and much less burden- 
some to her than the Franco-British agreement. 
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The Pictured World 
of Storyland 


“The Adventures 
of 
Pinocchio” 
By 
C. Collodi 
Ill. by Attilio 
Mussino 


Out of the bleak moral texts illustrated with stern 
black-and-white engravings, which made up Va) 


the books of the early Nineteenth Cen- f 

tury children, has come a fanciful L LA 

world of delight, illusion, and the yi/ 

joy of earth’s playtime. It was wW e/7 


Caldecott, Walter Crane, and 
Kate Greenaway who were the 
first to break away from the % 


dreary, conventional draw- 
ings and carry humor, im- a 
Doh 
f f by 1 
be. aanilne ha 


agination, and delicate beauty 
into the books they brought to 
life by their pictures. 

Today, the illustration of 
children’s books has assumed 
an almost overimportant place. 
With fairy stories, there is Dulac, 
who has given his genius such rein 
that the pictures become the main 





But all children love best the stories 


about other children when they 
find themselves mirrored in 
the pictures of others 
who are very young 
and like to play, 
too. 








“Halfway down the stairs 
Is a stair 

Where I sit. 

There isn’t any 
Other stair 


w Quite like 
ican 


.” 
t “When We Were Very Young” 
By A. A. Milne 
Ill. by Ernest H. Shepard 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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Translated 
From the Italian 
By 
Carol Della Chiesa 
(Macmillan Co.) 


interest. There is Kay Neilsen’ s fanci- 
ful work, and Maxfield Parrish’s 
magic brush which overshadows 
the printed page with a world of 
wonderful color. These illus- 
trations help to preserve the 
illusions of the ‘‘Never-never- 
land,” for even in an age of 
t sophisticated childhood, those 
who know Arthur Rackham’s 
* fairy illustrations must reply 
@ | Yes” to Peter Pan's appeal 
to every child, ‘‘ Do you believe 
in fairies?” 

For the doubters, there are 
the animal books, where kindly 
lions and tigers play with the 
lambs. With no appearance of 
the miraculous, the animals talk 

with each other in human fashion. 
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“The rain is raining all around” 
‘*A Child’s Garden of Verses”’ 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Ill. by Jessie Wilcox Smith 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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“Buffalo Hunt” 


“The Oregon Trail” 

By Francis Parkman 

Ill. by H. C. Wyeth 
(Little, Brown, and Co. 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf) 





H. C. Wyeth was a small boy when the 
“Wild West” of the Oregon Trail had van- 
ished, but the book by Francis Parkman had 
a tremendous appeal for him. Though this 
story had already been illustrated in 1892 by 
Frederic Remington, who practically made 
his name on his drawings for it, Wyeth 
always wanted to illustrate it, too. This year 
brings a new edition of ‘‘The Oregon Trail,” 
with color plates by H. C. Wyeth — pic- 
tures which show how the story caught his 

imagination. 








Many good books have difficulty in catching 
the imagination of children because they are 
apparently so serious. [Ilustration in color adds 
just that touch of interest which leads the chil- 
dren through the text until the story makes its 

own appeal to them. 





‘“‘Les Misérables” 
By Victor Hugo 
Ill. by Mead Schaeffer 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


“On that Christmas evening several men, waggoners 
and pedlars, were seated at table and drinking around four 
or five candles in the low hall of the Thénardier Tavern”’ 
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STORIES FROM THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


RETOLD BY LAVRENCE HOVSMAN 
ILLVSTRATED BY EDMVND DVLAC 





‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland”’ 
By Lewis Carroll 


Ill. by Arthur Rackham 
(London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


“‘Alice was just beginning to think to herself, ‘Now, 
what am I to do with this creature when I get it home?’ 
when it grunted again, so violently, that she looked down 
into its face in some alarm. This time there could be no 
mistake about it : it was neither more nor lessthana pig . . .” 


“After these, maidens on white horses, with heads 
unveiled, bearing in their hands baskets of precious 
stones.” 


” 





‘Stories from the Arabian Nights 

Retold by Laurence Housman 
Ill. by Edmund Dulac 
(George H. Doran Co.) 
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“Tony Sarg’s 
Wonder Zoo”’ 





























(Greenberg, Publisher, Inc.) 





Ill. by W. Heath Robinson 
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‘**Your face is very familiar,’ said the 
ry 


“‘He built himself a wonderful 
boat” (Riverside Bookshelf doctor” 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
“Uncle Lubin”’ “Dr. Dolittle’s Zoo”’ 
By W. Heath Robinson By Hugh Lofting 


(Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) 


y 


LLB: 


“Johnny Crow’s Garden”’ 
Drawn by L. Leslie Brooke 
(Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd.) 
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(Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) 





“Johnny Crow, Would dig and sow 
Till he made a little garden. 
And the Lion, Had a green and yellow Tie on” 
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Unlocking the Tropics via Liberia 


Uncle Sam’s ‘‘Moral Protectorate” at Last Takes On an Economic and Vital Meaning 
By Arthur Pound 


aid of the American 





LMOST over- 
night the 
United States 


has become an African 
power, with its hand on 
the economic key that 
is unlocking the tropi- 
cal areas of that vast, 
rich continent. For 
more than a century 
the negro republic of 
Liberia stood protected 


world’s market. 





When Brazil’s rubber monopoly came in 
conflict with trade interests, British ingenuity 
turned the Malay Peninsula into a_ rubber- 
growing colony and gradually took away the 
Now the British monopoly 
troubles American industry and, not content 
with the Government protest to England, an 
American manufacturer is preparing to create 
new plantations in the negro republic of Liberia. 
Mr. Pound’s article tells something of conditions 

in the African negro republic 


Colonization Society 
were carefully selected. 
Their descendants gov- 
ern today, subject to 
American supervision. 
On the whole, Ameri- 
can negroes in Liberia 
have done well, con- 
sidering their small 
capital resources and 
the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Their public fi- 








by the unacknowl- 
edged, but nevertheless 
universally accepted, fact that the United States 
backed Liberian independence. In their drives for 
African territory the European powers left Liberia 
severely alone, taking it for granted that the long 
arm of the great white republic would shield from 
the land hunger of imperialism the small black 
republic founded by negro emigrants from “the 
States.” In 1910, following the visit of a commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt, the United 
States assumed charge of the finances, customs, 
military organization, and boundary questions of 
Liberia, thereby defining partially a hazy situation. 
All this, however, merely set the stage for active 
entry into African affairs. The incentive to enter 
was still lacking. Uncle Sam had his African take- 
off, but not the will or incentive to jump. That has 
now been supplied by the entry of American “big 
business” into Liberia. The Firestone concession, 
in which $100,000,000 of American money will be 
invested in the production of rubber and the public 
works necessary to transport rubber, is the opening 
wedge in the American economic penetration of 
Africa. It means that Liberia, which has hitherto 
rested only on our conscience, — offering duties 
without profits and risks without rewards, — hence- 
forth will mean something on our ledgers, in our 
stores of necessary raw material, and in our plans 
of national defense. If and when need arises, the 
long-standing moral protectorate will be formally 
acknowledged; that can be taken as certain. 
Liberia, indeed, is an economic and _ political 
appanage not to be lightly discounted. It occupies 
41,000 square miles of well-watered territory, 
inhabited by upward of 2,000,000 persons — 
mostly natives of excellent stocks. The American 
blacks who went there from 1824 to 1860 with the 


nance has always been 
miserable; but it is to their credit that they kept 
Liberia intact and distinct as an island of English 
speech and American thought in a sea of barbarism. 
Mr. Firestone and his associates weighed that 
achievement well in deciding upon Liberia as the 
scene where American industry is to contest British 
control of rubber production. Not only is the 
political status of Liberia fixed, both by the tradition 
of American protection and by the fact of American 
control; but the temper of the people itself is right. 
Rubber will grow in Liberia, but what is more 
important, the social setting is such that industrial 
civilization has a better chance of thriving there 
than in many other tropical lands. A better chance, 
certainly, than in the Philippines where the Ameri- 
can occupation is, by decree of Congress, tempo- 
rary, and where nationalist politicians have shown 
precious little knowledge of world economics. 


IBERIA lies nearer both the world’s rubber 

' market in London and the American fac- 
tories. It fronts on a great trade route; and while it 
lacks harbors equal to those of the Philippine 
Archipelago, money can easily make Monrovia into 
a great port. There American engineers will soon be 
spending American dollars, while an army of 
natives clears the land on which rubber trees are 
to be planted. Hard-surfaced highways will be 
pushed into the interior, and the shriek of the 
locomotive and the exhaust of motor cars will, no 
doubt, soon be heard in what are now jungle depths 
and impenetrable hills. Though the hinterland of 
Liberia has been thoroughly explored and found 
excellent, both in climate and fertility, this back 
country still remains almost untouched by civiliza- 
tion. The Afro-American settlers made good their 
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hold on the coast; but they never possessed the 
numbers or resources to push their control far 
inland. Even now the descendants of the black 
American pioneers number no more than 15,000 to 
20,000. They have the support, however, of some 
50,000 Christianized and civilized natives who have 
gradually been admitted to citizenship. That this 
minority has been able to hold power testifies both 
to its intelligence and the docility of the uncivilized 
black majority. All travelers agree that these native 
tribes, physically and mentally, are among the best 
in Africa and well worth while as labor. The ease 
with which they fit into the wage system is evidenced 
by the fact that the Kru tribe 
furnishes a large proportion of 
the seamen on vessels plying the 
west coast. 

Palm oil has been Liberia’s 
chief export staple, with British 
interests — notably Lever Broth- 
ers—in control of the trade. 
Other tropical products, how- 
ever, can be easily increased as 
the flora of the west coast 
reaches its best development in 
Liberia and the adjacent regions 
of Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast. There are twenty-two 
native trees, vines, and shrubs 
that produce rubber, and several 
species of wild coffee. Several 
kinds of palms produce market- 
able fibres. 

In unlocking the tropics to 
large-scale enterprise, health is 
all-important. Tropical diseases (Keystone) 
have wrecked many a venture in 
the past, not only by knocking 
out white managers and engi- 
neers almost as fast as they could be imported, but 
by undermining the labor power of native workers. 


alee the British fought malaria scientifically 
in India, that disease was debited with an 
average of 1,300,000 deaths a year, and two out of 
every five Englishmen who went to the tropics were 
expected to succumb to climate or disease. Out of 
300,000 soldiers in the Indian army, malaria sent 
100,000 to hospitals yearly. Sir Balmyde Fuller, in 
his book, “The Empire of India,” testifies that, 
from the economic point of view, malaria’s “most 
harmful effect is the demoralization of the people by 
ill-health — a general loss of stamina showing itself 
in listlessness of demeanour which an observant 
visitor will notice everywhere.” This scourge, which, 
as Sir Ronald Ross well says, “occurs most of all 
in the richest and most fertile tracts of the world, 
is the enemy of the pioneer, the planter, the engi- 
neer, the soldier.” In Malaya, now the world’s 








HarveEY FIRESTONE 
He is unlocking the tropics for America 


banner rubber-producing area, it was necessary to 
fight malaria in order to save the trees. Rubber 
estates had to be weeded every three weeks in order 
to keep the young trees from being smothered by 
quick-growing jungle vegetation, and this steady 
toil could not be secured from half-sick laborers. 


_ heapetoci is blessed by relative freedom from 
mosquitoes and others of the insect pests which 
carry disease. In consequence, it enjoys better health 
than most parts of West Africa and the tropics 
generally. In the interior, malaria is relatively 
infrequent. Few mosquitoes mean also few cases of 
yellow fever. It is one of the 
glories of American medicine 
that our physicians discovered 
the carrier of yellow fever and 
demonstrated on a large scale at 
Panama the methods of sanita- 
tion by means of which that 
scourge could be controlled. One 
of the important phases of the 
campaign for opening the tropics 
to civilization is the battle 
against the bloodsuckers. There 
are over two hundred species 
- of mosquito alone, to say nothing 
of other bloodsucking insects 
capable of transmitting disease 
from man to man and from 
beast to man. While the offenders 
have been discovered in the 
causes of malaria, yellow fever, 
and elephantiasis, the scientific 
round-up is not yet .complete. 
However, the methods of control 
demonstrated at Panama have 
proved their effectiveness so 
thoroughly elsewhere that the 
battle against the mosquito may be considered won. 
In the West African British possessions, under 
conditions approximating those in the coastal areas 
of Liberia, deaths among native troops have de- 


clined seventy-five per cent following antimosquito _ 


operations. At Ismailia in Egypt, where the Suez 
Canal Company took up the fight, hospital cases 
were reduced from 2,284 in Igoo to thirty-seven in 
1g05 and none in 1906 (Knowles: “The Economic 
Development of the British Overseas Empire”’). 
Modern science, financed by philanthropy, is 
also whipping the hookworm, even more prevalent 
in the tropics than in the Southern United States, 
where it is now under control. A survey of the 
Indian Industrial Commission made in 1919, after 
tests in many parts of the peninsula, estimated that 
45,000,000 Indian wage earners were afflicted with 
hookworm. Other tropical areas, unsurveyed, are 
assumed to be equally in the grip of this disease, 
unless they have come (Continued on page 565) 
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Grading Human Beings 


II. Achievement Tests 
By Ernest Greenwood 


HAVE said in a previous article that standard- 
ized achievement tests are nothing more or 
less than the old-fashioned examination in 
subject content scientifically constructed. In the 
public schools they are used almost exclusively 
in place of the old-fashioned annual, semiannual, 
or monthly written examination in order to test 
knowledge acquired by a pupil in a given subject. 


over the old except that the necessity for writing 
long answers is eliminated. The child recognizes no 
difference in the character of his examination. The 
questions are vaguely familiar and certainly are on 
the various steps in the subject which he has been 
studying for the past month or the past half year. 
He is quite as much at ease with them as he would 
be with a list of questions which he knew had been 


There they accom- 
plish three things: They 
check, first of all, with 
deadly accuracy, the 
exact progress the stu- 
dent has made in the 
subject on which he is 
being examined. The 
element of chance is 
practically eliminated. 
Memory, per se, will not 
do. He must understand 
the subject and the 
meaning of the answers 
he gives. Second, they 
record the progress of 
the student by compari- 
son with an average stu- 
dent in the same grade, 
based on the average 
performance of tens of 
thousands of students in 
that same grade all over 
the United States. 
Third, they check the 


teacher and turna 





Illustrating Standardized Achievement 
Tests 


The following questions have been taken at random from 
standardized tests published and copyrighted by the Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois: 


History: Put a cross before the event in the following list which 
was of the greatest importance in American history: Paul Re- 
vere’s ride, the panic of 1793, the Declaration of Independence, 
the election of Cleveland, the assassination of McKinley. 

The Dred Scott Decision said that (1) Dred Scott was a citizen 
of the United States, (2) Dred Scott could not bring suit before 
the court, (3) Dred Scott was not a negro, (4) the Declaration of 
Independence could not be used as evidence against slavery, (5) 
Congress could not pass laws regulating slavery, (6) negro slaves 
were property and could not be taken from any owner except 
through due process of law. 

Indicate the chronological order (time order) in which the fol- 
lowing men lived by placing the figure 1 before the individual 
who lived first, the figure 2 before the individual wholived second, 
etc., through the list: (a) Patrick Henry, (b) Robert E. Lee, (c) 
John Cabot, (d) Roger Williams. . 


Geography: Put a figure 1 in front of the State that one would 
go through first in traveling from New Orleans to San Francisco, 
2 in front of the next one, etc., until a 5 is put before the last 
State traversed; Arizona, Texas, California, Louisiana, New 
Mexico. 
What countries border on Switzerland? 


Name the continent on or nearest to which each of the follow- 
ing is located: Puget Sound, Sweden, Belgian Kongo, South 
China Sea, British Isles. 


General Science: The law of gravitation was discovered by: 
Archimedes, Galileo, Priestley, Copernicus, Aristotle, Newton, 
Marconi. 

The separation of liquids and solids by evaporation and con- 
densation is called: solution, distillation, diffusion, fusion, tran- 
spiration, reduction, pasteurization. 

Pasteurization of milk is produced by: boiling, evaporation, 


prepared by his own 
teacher. Of course, when 
used in high schools, in 
normal schools, and in 
universities, the student 
realizes that he is taking 
a standard test and that 
he will be marked ac- 
cording to an average 
which has been estab- 
lished for all students 
who have reached a 
particular stage in the 
particular subject. 

It is known definitely 
what these tests are in- 
tended to prove; every 
part has a scientifically 
determined value and so 
is not the result of in- 
dividual opinion or 
whim; in correction of 
answers to the questions 
nothing is left to opin- 
ion; every answer has 
been weighed _before- 


ghastly spotlight on his 


teaching ability. Curie, Metchnikoff, Einstein. 





chemical agents, moderate heating, freezing, cooling. h 
Radium was discovered by: Edison, Marconi, Burbank, Davy, and 


and _ provision 
made for evaluation of 








These standardized 
achievement tests do 
even more. By comparing the results in one school 
with results in the same grades in other schools, the 
supervisory officials and the superintendent have 
an accurate survey of all of the schools and their 
teaching staffs and know at once just where the 
weak spots in the system are to be found. No wonder 
the indifferent teacher or supervisory officer dreads 
the very word “standardized” and ridicules all 
suggestion that these tests be brought into use. 

In appearance, many of these new standardized 
achievement tests resemble nothing so much as an 
old-fashioned examination, and the uninitiated 
teacher cannot always discover the value of the new 


every possible variation 
from the precise response 
desired. The personal equation no longer holds in 
framing or correcting this new paper. 

In other words, the teacher, who has had the 
class all month or all of the semester, passes com- 
pletely out of the picture when examination time 
comes around, except as a monitor. A scientifically 
prepared list of questions has been handed her by 
her supervisory officer. There are minute directions 
as to how she shall present this list to the class, the 
directions she shall give,— she cannot alter a single 
word,— and even the modulations of her voice are 
indicated. When she has done this she is through 
except to take up the papers at exactly the moment 
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the time limit set has expired. She must not allow 
even one half minute overtime. She cannot utter 
one word that might be a hint. Absolutely nothing 
is left to her initiative. She must now stand or 
fall on the exact performance of her class at work 
on a scientifically prepared examination given in 
a scientific way the results of which will be calcu- 
lated scientifically with justice to all and favor 
to none. 

The questions in this examination are not mat- 
ters of chance. Gone are the days when the student 
can say: “I like Miss A.; her examinations are 
a cinch and anyone can pass them.” Gone are the 
days when a teacher must suffer the opprobrium 
of pupil judgment crying out that she deliberately 
makes her examinations so hard and confusing that no 
one could pass them. The intelligence tests make ex- 
amination uniformly fair to both pupil and teacher. 

If the whole class does badly, the reason is im- 
mediately sought. In order that no injustice may 
be done the teacher, her pupil material is first stud- 
ied. Her school may be in a section of the city where 
the children come from wretched homes and are the 
children of parents who are themselves of a low 
order of intelligence. It may be that although the 
class has done poorly it may have done much better 
than there was any reason to expect from the pupil 
material with which the teacher has had to work. 
Her teaching, therefore, is not at fault. On the other 
hand, the pupil material may be as good or better 
than the average. In this event, I can only say that 
the teacher is completely sunk; her own promotion 
or even her retention in the service is in jeopardy 
and rightly so. 


ib the same way, individual extremes in a class, 
the performance of which is approximately 
normal, are immediately investigated. Two or 
three children may do very poorly, and two or three 
may do much better than the examiner has any 
right to expect. In trots the good old individual 
intelligence test. It must be discovered at once 
whether the children who have done very poorly 
are below grade in intelligence and not equal to the 
work of that grade, or whether they have been 
absent because of sickness or other reasons, or 
whether there is a heavy emotional factor which 
makes them do poorly in all examinations, or 
whether they are just mentally lazy. Here, again, 
nothing is left to chance. There must be a reason 
why two or three children out of a class of thirty or 
forty have done poorly, and that reason must be 
discovered. 

So it is that the child who has performed bril- 
liantly and in a manner which is far beyond the 
normal expectancy comes to be studied individually. 
He or she may be of very superior intelligence, 
capable of doing work in advance of the balance 
of the class, and that child’s retardation because 


of the old-fashioned idea of grade promotion and 
no skipping would be a real tragedy. Again, the good 
old intelligence test comes forward. 

The method of building up and organizing these 
standardized tests is fascinating. Take, for example, 
such a simple subject as spelling. It doesn’t seem, 
offhand, as though there could be anything par- 
ticularly intricate or requiring exact science in 
formulating and conducting an examination in 
spelling. 


UT there are more than 350,000 words in the 

dictionary. Dr. W. F. Jones found that only 
4532 different words are used by school children 
in their compositions. Terman gives the number of 
words that an eight-year-old child can define as 
3,600. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion actually listed 368,000 words found in business 
letters, newspapers, and literature, and then se- 
lected the 1,000 occurring most frequently as being 
the words most commonly used in the English 
language, a truly Herculean task. To this thousand 
Prof. B. R. Buckingham has added 505. Ernest J. 
Ashbaugh made up a list of 2,977 words from the 
written correspondence of Iowa people and deter- 
mined the difficulty of each word by examining 
nearly 4,750,000 spellings by children from each 
of the school grades. 

Exactly the same care must be exercised in the 
construction of tests in reading. Reading is perhaps 
the most fundamental subject in elementary school 
curricula, and about one fourth of the time of the 
pupil should be and is devoted to its study. It is 
obvious that success in the study of history, biogra- 
phy, geography, literature, arithmetic, or any other 
subject depends upon the pupil’s ability to extract 
intelligent meaning from a printed page. It is 
not enough to teach a child word pronunciation; 
it must be taught thought getting. Tests in reading, 
therefore, if properly constructed are nothing more 
or less than tests in comprehension — rather than 
tests in pronunciation or rapid articulation. 

In the construction of these reading tests much 


attention is paid to reader interest. The answers . 


to most of the questions can be scored as either 
right or wrong, for the effect of guessing is elimi- 
nated by the method of scoring. Many of. them 
measure the rate of reading in half-minute periods 
and comprehension in minute periods, giving the 
teacher an idea of the grade or class of worker to 
which the pupil belongs. 

Tests in history and geography are constructed in 
much the same way. Again, I wish to repeat for the 
sake of emphasis that it is not sufficient to have 
simply memorized dates or incidents or a certain 
collection of unrelated facts. This question of un- 
covering the comprehension of the pupil is illustrated 
in the sample questions given in history and general 
science. Take, for example, (Continued on page 568) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


Guérard entertained me — first, 
with his “French Prophets of Yes- 
terday” and “Five Masters of French 
Romance,” and more recently with his 
‘Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend” 
— that I was prepared in advance to be 
interested in “ Beyond Hatred: the Demo- 
cratic Ideal in France and America” 
(Scribner). But I must confess at once that 
this time he not only leaves me cold, but 
provokes me to resolute dissent. It seems 
to me almost incredible that a writer who 
so superbly demolished the “legend” of 
Napoleon should be able to accept and 
even add to such legends as this work 
tends to foster. 

He describes as foolhardy any attempt 
to define democracy —a fact which is so 
true that it has ceased to trouble the fram- 
ers of definitions. Professor Guérard’s own 
definition may be cited in proof. “ Democ- 
racy,” he says, “is the spirit which will not 
suffer hatred to live.” Could anything 
mean so much and so little? In other 
words, could anything be more typical of 
the worst definitions of democracy at 
their worst than this? The original “gov- 
ernment by the people” has, in all con- 
science,. produced enough comment, — 
derisory, optimistic, and indignant, — 
but the phrase has at least a semblance of 
relation to the facts of democracy as we 
know it today. However, this new defini- 
tion appears to have been evolved outside 
of time and space. 


S” frequently has Prof. Albert Léon 


RENCH and American democracy 

differ in many important respects, but 
they are alike precisely in their remoteness 
from the condition postulated by Profes- 
sor Guérard. If absence of hatred, due to 
social, racial, "and industrial conflicts, is 
the essence of democracy, then what a 
strange spectacle is presented by the two 
chief democracies of the modern world. 
Did France not suffer hatred to live during 
the time of the Dreyfus affair? Is the Ku- 
Klux Klan animated by an intense broth- 
erly love for Jews, Catholics, and negroes? 
Yet, the two phenomena can be traced to 
purely popular sentiment. In both in- 
stances, the voice of the people is heard. 
The notion that the mob is incapable of 
hatred need hardly be discussed. 

You may say that, while it is true that 
there are outbursts of intolerance and 
hatred in democracies, this does not invali- 
date Professor Guérard’s definition. It 
merely proves that democracies sometimes 
behave undemocratically and that we are 
far from a perfect state of ideal democ- 
racy. But might one not just as well argue 
that under a perfect system of benevolent 





autocracy conditions would be ideal? We 
have simply never experienced the rule of 
an ideal autocracy. That, it seems to me, 
is all that can ever be urged on behalf of 
any form of government; that, if it fully 


realized its own ideals, it would be excel- - 


lent. Since none ever achieves this dream, 
I fail to see what end is served by endow- 
ing democracy with ideal attributes with 
which it is blessed neither more nor less 
frequently than any other type of social 
order. 


N the circumstances, it is not surprising 
to find Professor Guérard proceeding 
to advocate one of the flimsiest of all so- 
called democratic theories — to wit, that 
differences of language are a fundamental 
obstacle to international love and under- 
standing. In this country, with its one 
official language, the argument for a uni- 
versal language is rendered more than 
usually fallacious. I need hardly point out 
that racial conflicts are exceedingly brutal 
here, in spite of the absence of linguistic 
misunderstanding, and that English was 
the language of both parties to the Revo- 
lutionary War and the Civil War. It is 
also interesting to note that French, Ger- 
man, and Italian are spoken in Switzer- 
land, which has not had as much strife in 
modern history as all the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of South America. In other 
words, wars and rebellions do not take 
place because of irregular verbs and diffi- 
cult declensions — as Professor Guérard 
would have us believe. Their causes are 
more tangible, and neither Esperanto nor 
Volapik can remove them. 

Professor Guérard favors Esperanto, 
and he rehashes all the old claims on its 
behalf which I used to hear when I first 
studied it twenty-five years ago. Coming 
to the subject equipped with a knowledge 
of six languages besides English, I was 
neither baffled by it nor deceived by its 
barbarous simplicity. Mr. Guérard seems 
to think that skepticism on the subject 
must be due to ill will or to ignorance. I 
think that I am innocent of both. I simply 


see no connection between language differ- 
ences and the differences which separate 
peoples. I, therefore, dismiss the idealistic 
claims made by the advocates of inter- 
national languages. As for the practical 
purposes served by such an invention as 
Esperanto, its scope is diminished pre- 
cisely by the degree in which it becomes 
the second language of all peoples. As 
this is what the author asks — that 
Esperanto shall become the auxiliary 
language of the nations —let me explain 
why even that is asking more than Es- 
peranto can ever be. 

As everybody who has tried to decipher 
a language with a dictionary knows, 
idioms, not words, are the chief difficulty. 
How do idioms come about? Through 
local usage, just as slang phrases grow up 
within the framework of one language. 
Obviously, if every person in America, 
China, Russia, and France was taught 
Esperanto simultaneously with his native 
tongue, that language would at once be- 
come infected by the locutions, meta- 
phors, images, and colloquialisms — the 
idioms, in short — of the native tongue. 
In one generation the variants of Espe- 
ranto would be in a fair way to following 
the variants of Latin which became the 
similar, but mutually unintelligible, Ro- 
mance languages of Europe. In other 
words, Esperanto will remain uncolored 
by native idiom so long as very few people 
use it, and then under set conditions quite 
unlike those in which bilingual people 
maintain two languages in a living, grow- 
ing state. 


| pee ectney GUERARD quotes Ana- 
tole France’s objection to Esperanto: 
that it cannot reproduce the music of a 
verse of Racine’s and wastes a lot of time 


- knocking down this man of straw. Extrav- 


agant literary claims have been made for 
Esperanto, but nobody with an ear for 
languages is deceived, and the opinions of 
others — such as France — do not count 
and can be dismissed as the author dis- 
misses France’s argument by saying that 
he would have thought any other language 
unknown to him just as unmusical. That 
Esperanto is not suited for literary pur- 
poses, ears accustomed to the sounds of 
which it seems like a burlesque are only 
too well aware. I have yet to hear how its 
practical uses can be insured if ever it 
becomes the second language of a bilingual 
world. Will there be a Zamenhof Pope who 
will punish the heresies which are bound 
to occur as each nation absorbs Espe- 
ranto into its linguistic system, digests it, 
and incorporates the result into the living 
tissue of its own idiomatic speech? 
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A Few Children’s Books 


round for the sixth time to remind 

everyone that there are values in 
books read by boys and girls as well as in 
those for older people. It was never plainer 
than it is this year that the writer who 
thinks little of the age of his readers will 
have the most enduring success in holding 
their interest. A good book is a good book, 
and the handful chosen for review here are 
evidence that-what is worth while for the 
children will have something for older 
readers, too. 

The little boy of ten who furnished the 
receipts followed by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher in ‘“Made-to-Order Stories” is 
her own little boy, Jimmy, and his ingen- 
iously conceived ingredients tickle the 
fancy so that you want to try your own 


‘Orr Book Week comes 


hand at similar congoctions. Isn’t that one ° 


of the first requisites of a book of recipes? 
Who could resist such dramatis persone 
as, “A coal-scuttle and a poplar tree and a 
cow and a cat,” or “A dog, and some sand, 
and a polar bear and an elephant, and 
some water”? It needs a rich fund of 
invention and humor to unify such diverse 
material and make of it a book that “ 
bear the test of reading aloud to a chuck- 
ling audience without seeming either silly 
or commonplace. And Mrs. Fisher accom- 
plishes just this with the finish of the 
gifted story-teller that she is. 


™ O one before had ever seen a wooden 

dog that wagged its tail; it was as 
good as going to the circus, and the pennies 
rattled down. ‘That’s the sort of dog I 
wouldn’t mind keeping myself,’ said the 
countryman.” So runs the caption to 
accompany Arthur Rackham’s picture of 
a London street scene in the one book 
he has illustrated this season — “Poor 
Cecco,” by Margery Williams Bianco. 
Here, by the end of the bridge, sits the blind 
man with his back against the wall; here 
are the passers-by dropping pennies into 
the tin cup; and here, too, is Poor Cecco 
who had, in such friendly wise, taken the 
place of the blind man’s little black dog 
and allowed him to stroll down the road 
for a change. There are seven full-page 
illustrations in the book besides tailpieces 
and, for the most part, they abound with 
satisfying details concerning the charac- 
ters of this wonderful book about toys. 
Poor Cecco deserves his reputation as 
cleverest of them all. Surely Anna the 
lamb, with the green meadow fastened to 
her feet; Ida, whose last name was Down; 
even Bulka, the rag puppy — his com- 
panion in seeing the world — cannot com- 
pete in this respect. Only when the hero 
meets with Jensina, the gypsy doll who 


By Alice M. Jordan 


lived in her own cottage on an ash heap, — 
comfortable, but lonely, — does he meet 
with his equal in resourcefulness. There’s 
a heroine for you! When she speaks to the 
rats in the garden in their own language 
and hands them back their precious 
treasure, we can only join with all the toys 
in admiring her greatness. Mrs. Bianco 


neous fie: H. Doran Co.) 
““* That's the sort of dog I wouldn't mind keep- 
ing myself,’ said the countryman” 


has written a book of absurd, yet convinc- 
ing, fun about the little people in the toy 
cupboard. 

Ernest La Prade’s book, “Alice in 
Orchestralia,” is the freshest, most de- 
lightful combination of information with 
fanciful adventure we can remember. Al- 
though Mr. La Prade says this is not thé 
same Alice who fell down the rabbit hole, 
she has a right to consider herself a near 
relative, forin her experiences in Orchestra- 
lia she shares many of the engaging family 
traits that have endeared Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice for so long. Orchestralia is that mar- 
velous land of music where the instru- 
ments of the orchestra live. Fiddladelphia 
is the capital, the strings live there; Pan- 
opolis and Brassydale are villages where 
the wood wind and brasses live. Alice went 
to Orchestralia through the underground 
“tuba.” She met all the instruments from 
the friendly old Bass Viol — who intro- 
duced her to his brothers and nephews and 
cousins; the Oboe, who took her to a tea 
party to meet his family, a large and very 
ancient one; the Horn; the fat and clumsy 
Trombone — to the forlorn Saxophone, 
disowned in both Panopolis and Brassy- 
dale. What Alice learned about the share 





of each in the orchestra will fascinate any 
beginner, young or old, in musical appre- 
ciation, and there are even some who know 
a good deal about music who will find this 
an unusual and captivating book. Mr. La 
Prade is a member of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and the book 
has an appreciative foreword by Walter 
Damrosch. 

Cornelia Meigs’ chosen field is Ameri- 
can history, but in her new book she has 
gone outside of America to include related 
episodes from the European past. “Rain 
on the Roof” does not reach the high 
level of “The New Moon,” which she pub- 
lished last year, but it does show Miss 
Meigs’ power to discern forgogten and 
romantic elements in the lives of everyday 
people and little towns. It is filled, too, 
with reflections of her love for our great 
shipbuilding past; her feeling for the grace- 
ful lines of the old clippers and for the 
happiness and serenity that comes with 
the fashioning of beautiful ship models. 
The story centers in an old New England 
seaport. John Selwyn, the crippled maker 
of ship models, is a rare story-teller and 
shares with a young audience of three the 
tales he has dug out of neglected town 
annals and dull-looking sheepskin vol- 
umes. A story of his own invention is that 
of the possible first book for children — 
made at the monastery of Saint Martin by 
understanding Brother Nicholas for Jehan 
and Yvette. There is mystery, too, in the 
book and a brave adventure connected 
with the launching of the model of the 
Great Michael. Altogether, this is a book of 
substance and charm. 


O gather many colored threads of old 

romance and legend and weave them 
into strange and brilliant patterns has 
become the pleasant custom of Padraic 
Colum. Each year we look forward to see- 
ing the results of this weaving, sure that - 
they will compose a web of magical power 
and beauty. Four elements, Fire, Water, 
Earth, and Air, are the stuff from which 
Mr. Colum has woven the tales in “The 
Forge in the Forest.” Having caught and 
tamed the wild horse, the four brothers 
brought him to be shod by the royal black- 
smith working in the forge. For each shoe 
the King exacts two stories of the chosen 
elements. And so the tales are told of 
Phaeton, of the Seven Sleepers, of Saint 
Martin and the Honest Man, of Bellero- 
phon. The entrancing Irish way of telling 
gives a distinctive flavor to the ancient 
legends, and the spirited drawings and 
decorations by Artzybasheff, introducing 
a half-barbaric quality, heighten the 


enchantment. 
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Further Comment 
By D. R. 


O two people see quite eye to eye 
N as. to the merits of “juveniles.” 
Of course, the most senile critic 
can appreciate the charming illustrations 
which adorn many modern books for 
children. The illustrations by Attilio 
Mussino in “ Pinocchio,” by Heath Robin- 
son in “Uncle Lubin,” by Mead Schaeffer 
in a new edition of “Les Misérables,” by 
Maxfield Parrish in “The Knave of 
Hearts,” or by such well-known artists as 
Arthur Rackham or Edmond Dulac — to 
mention a few of the recent books and 
their illustrations — are capable of seduc- 
ing any of us aged curmudgeons into pur- 
chase. Particularly handsome is “The 
Knave of Hearts” (Scribner’s), by Louise 


. Saunders, illustrated by the ever-delight- 


ful Maxfield Parrish, and worth all that 
it costs. 

Aside from the illustrated gift book 
type of thing, a good many first-rate 
books stand out above the others. Such an 
excellent collection as “ The Flying Carpet” 
(Scribner’s), with contributions by all 
kinds of eminent writers including Barrie, 
Belloc, Chesterton, Walter de la Mare, 
and Henry Newbolt, would always be sure 
of an audience. The Macmillan Company 
has brought out a fine “dollar library”: 
fifteen volumes describing the lives of 
great Americans. This is a good example of 
educational work done in a most painless 
manner. Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier has 
a new St. Timothy’s story, “Friends 
and Rivals” (Houghton Mifflin), which 
has real characters and a real story. 
Samuel Scoville, Jr.’s “The Red Diamond” 
(Century) has both the humor, the 
adventure, and the delightful nature lore 
and observation which make his books so 
appealing. In a different way, Tony Sarg’s 
“Book of Animals” (Greenberg), “ Doc- 
tor Dolittle’s Zoo,” by Hugh Lofting 


Hunter’s 
Moon 


A new novel 
by Ernest Poole 


“Will take its honored place for us 
beside’ ‘Huck Finn,’ ‘The Gang’and 
‘Barrie Marvel.’” —wNew York Post. 


For sale at all bookstores 








The Macmillan Company 








(Stokes), and “A Gallery of Children,” by 
A. A. Milne (David McKay Co.), are well 
worth the consideration of all good 
children. Some interesting Indian stories 
are told by William Whitman, III, in 
“Navaho Tales” (Houghton Mifflin), and 


in “With the Indians in the Rockies,” by 


James W. Schultz (Houghton Mifflin). 
Old favorites in new dress appear with 
perennial regularity. Many of this year’s 
reprints are published by Little, Brown, 
and Company in their “Beacon Hill 


Bookshelf Series.”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons 


have also published .a number of books, 

illustrated by such persons as Jessie Wil- 

cox Smith and N. C. Wyeth under their 

“Tllustrated Classics for Younger meaciers 

Series.” 

Other juveniles we recommend are: . 

ADVENTURES IN Our Street. Written 
and illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Co. $2.50. 

ALIcE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $3.50. 

ANOTHER Book oF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by 
Francis Bedford. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Boys’ Book or Camp Fires, Tue. By 
Frank H. Cheley. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co. $2.50. 

Camp Ken-Jockxety. By Ethel Hume 
Bennett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.75. 

CuHILDREN’s BiBLE, THE. Translated 
and arranged by Henry A. Sherman 
and Charles Foster Kent. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Cuitpren oF Dickens. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

CuILp’s GARDEN OF VErsEs, A. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (Illustrated Classics). $2.50. 

Cousins. By Bellamy Partridge. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 

Cuckoo CLock AND THE TAPESTRY 
Room, Tue. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics.) $1.75. 

FarrYLAND AND Foort.icuts. By M. 
Jagendorf. New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 

Happy Dracon, Tue. By A. Thatcher & 
C. J. Hogarth. Illustrations by. Con- 
stance Rowlands. New York: Brentano’s. 
$2. 00. 

Houipay Book,Tue. By Margaret Warde. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

House Tuat Jack Buitt, THe. By Am 
E. Blanchard. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1.75. (Continued on page 566) 











BOOKS 
BOYS 


Pinocchio 


The Italian children’s Classic 
by Collodi 


Pictures by Attilio » $5.00 


A new English translation of the 
complete story was sent to Italy, 
where it was printed with all the 
pictures of the Italian-de-luxe , 
edition. Over 400 pages full of 
color, life and humor. Special 
reinforced binding. A story that 
children love all over the world, 
in its most attractive format. 


The Pope’s Mule 


by Alphonse Daudet 
Pictures by Herouard $1.00 


A nonsense story from France 
with new pictures made for The 
Little Library this year. See 
all six new volumes in this pop- 
ular and distinguished dollar 
series, at any bookseller’s. New 
kinds of color processes in each. 


The Prince and 
the Page 


by Charlotte Yonge 

Pictures by 
Marguerite de Angeli $1.75 
One of the new volumes in The 
Children’s Classics. See all seven 
at any bookshop.- Check your 
children’s bookshelves from The 
Maemillan’s Children’s Classics 
list! 


The Rabbit 
Lantern 


Stories about Chinese 
Children 
by Dorothy Rowe 
$1.75 


Written by a young girl who 
grew up in China. These little 
tales for six year old boys and 
girls are exactly true, and very 
colorful. The pictures were made 
for them by a Chinese artist under 
the author’s direction in Peking. 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


New York Boston Atlanta 
Dallas Chicago San Francisco 
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What the World Is Doing 


N the last day of October, dissatis- 
faction with the present method 


of government in Persia resulted 

in the deposition of the KayAr dynasty 
which has ruled the country since the 
overthrow of the Zanp 

A — dynasty in 1779. The resolu- 

tion adopted by the Mej- 
liss, or National Assembly, states that the 
action was taken for the sake of national 
welfare. Temporarily, the Government 
will be in the hands of Reza Kuan, the 
Sardar Sepal, or “vice Shah,” who has 
been the virtual ruler of Persia since he 
became Premier in October, 1923. 
. The force of the decree falls upon Ax- 
MED, seventh of the KajAr house. It is 
doubtful, however, if the loss of position 
will make any great amount of difference 

in his mode of life. In 

Si The —_ December, 1923, Reza Kuan 

. Situation 

suggested to the Shah, who 
is not quite thirty years of age, that Persia 
could manage itself much better without 
him than with him. AHMED took the hint 
and moved himself and his effects to Paris 
where he has made his headquarters since 
that time. During the months of his exile, 
he has amused himself at various French 
resorts, has made occasional trips to 
London, and seems generaliy to have been 
content with his lot. In March, 1924, the 
Persian nobility brought pressure to bear 
upon the Sardar Sepal to have the Shah re- 
turned with a view to revising the con- 
stitution in such a way that Persia would 
become a limited monarchy. AHMED re- 
fused the invitation sent him to return, 
and the Mejliss was called into session 
then for the purpose of deposing him, but 
such an objection was raised by the crowd 
of nobles which gathered outside the Par- 
liament House that no action was taken. 
A compromise was reached suggesting 
that AumeD should abdicate in favor of 
his infant son. But the Shah declined to 
abdicate or to return to Teheran and there 
the matter rested until the final action 
was taken. 

Canada’s general election on October 29 
gave substantial gains to the Conserv- 
atives, and, while no party will have a 
clear majority in the next House of Com- 

da’e MOMS the trend toward 

— Conservatism was so strong 

that it leaves no doubt of 
the country’s feeling. Eight Cabinet minis- 
ters went down to defeat, among them the 
Premier, W. L. Mackenzie Kina; and, 
although such a general repudiation would 
naturally presuppose the resignation of 
the Government, Premier K1nc is said to 
favor standing his ground and facing 
Parliament. The present Liberal Cabinet 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


has held its place through the Progres- 
sive party’s adherence which added 
enough seats to its own 117 to give a 
majority in a House of 245. Tariff was the 
principal issue of a lively campaign, the 
Conservatives demanding a “definitely 
and consistently protective basis” to shut 
out American goods. The Progressives 
stand for very low tariff or for none at all, 
while the Liberals are content to main- 
tain the status quo. It is seriously ques- 
tioned throughout Canada whether the 
elections have availed much. Many feel 
that unless the Progressives line up with 





(Keystone) 
ANOTHER RULER DEPOSED 


Ahmed Kajar, Shah of Persia, has been de- 
bosed by decree of the Mejliss 


the Conservatives—an extremely doubt- 
ful coupling — there will be no chance 

of action with the present alignment. 
The League of Nations has entered 
upon the first stage of settling the recent 
Greek-Bulgarian difficulties with the ap- 
pointment of a commission of investiga- 
tion to start from Geneva on 


Fixing the November 6 charged with 


ae fixing responsibility for the 


border hostilities. Sir Horace Rumso_p, 
British Ambassador to Spain, will be presi- 
dent of the commission. A French military 
officer, an Italian military officer, a 
Dutch citizen, and a Swedish citizen will 
be its other members. General congratu- 
lations have been showered upon the 
League for its prompt action in stopping 
what might have become a very serious 
conflict. 

The League has now taken under its 
observance the Damascus incident whose 


repercussions are said to have stirred all 
Syria into revolt. The Permanent Man- 
— dates Commission of the 
© ae” League requested France on 

and : 
October 31 for official com- 


ment upon the twenty-five petitions, pro- 


tests, and complaints already filed at 
Geneva, and Foreign Minister ARIsTIDE 
BrianD will probably render an explana- 
tion. The French shelling of Damascus 
seems to have destroyed the work of 
amelioration which has been going on 
since 1920 when the French took over-the 
mandate of Syria. In the beginning, there 


_ was considerable objection to their rule, 


but in time this had been narrowed down 
until the fanatical Jebel Druses were the 
only really violent objectors. Now, how- 
ever, observers are shaking their heads; 
attacks have been made upon several of 
the villages in the vicinity of Damascus, 
and great fear is expressed that the situa- 
tion may get entirely out of hand. 
General Sarrait, French High Com- 
missioner, is to be recalled to Paris, Pre- 
mier PaInLEVE announces, to give an 
account, not only of the Damascus riots 
: and their results, but of the 
Eaplain entire situation’ in Syria. 
General Sarratz has failed 
to report to his home Government since 
the beginning of the rioting on October 17, 
the day before.the French began shelling 
the city. It seems entirely possible that a 
civilian High Commissioner will replace 
SarRAIL as the first step toward making 
amends for the trouble caused by French 
soldiers. General Dupont will be tem- 
porarily at the head of affairs, however. 
Damascus is slowly recovering from the 
tumult into which she was thrown by the 
bombardment. An effort is being made to 
clear up the débris, and the city begins to 
‘ assume a semblance of its 
Bandits  fo+mer self. The military has 


been successful in keeping looting at a min-. 


imum, but outside Damascus the French 
have been unable to do a great deal toward 
quieting the situation. French columns 
march out of the city daily in an attempt 
to catch the marauders, but the difficulties 
of apprehending them are almost insur- 
mountable. Back in Paris, agitation in 
two directions is swaying the Government. 
There is a considerable amount of senti- 
ment which favors the returning of General 
Weycanp as High Commissioner. WEyY- 
GAND, who was recalled by Herriot, 
was an effective and popular dignitary. 
Several Left newspapers are also advocat- 
ing the return of Syria to the League of 
Nations. The mandate has brought noth- 
ing but trouble, they argue, and France 
would be better without it. 
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kb _— 
(Acme) 


Cor. THomas W. MILLER 


Former Alien Property Custodian who has 
been indicted on a charge of conspiring 
to defraud the Government out of 
more than $7,000,000 


Premier PainLev£é has announced the 
personnel of his new Cabinet which has 
been presented to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion. Its only important innovation is 

.__, the creation of a minister of 
SO ii budget, an arrangement 
which comprehends a division of financial 
responsibility between himself and M. 
Bonnet. It is made up as follows: 


Premier and Minister of Finance, Paut 
PaINLEVE 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ARIsTIDE 
BriANnD 
Minister of Justice, CAMILLE CAUTEMPS 
Minister of the Interior, A. SCHRAMECK 
Minister of Works, ANATOLE DE MonziE 
Minister of War, Evouarp DALADIER 
Minister of Marine, Em1LeE Boret 
Minister of Commerce, DANIEL VANCENT 
Minister of Agriculture, Jean Duranp 
Minister of Instruction, Yvon DELBos 
Minister for the Colonies, Léon PERRIER 
Minister of Labor, ANToINE DuRAFoUR 
Minister of Pensions, Louis ANTERIOU 
Minister of the Budget, GEorces Bonnet 


Considerable talk has gone the rounds 
of both Paris and Washington that 
EmiteE Darscuner, French Ambassador 
to the United States, was to be replaced 

by Henri BERENGER, one 
tn of the members of the 
French Debt Commissi n 
which recently visited the United States. 
Such an eventuality, however, can be 
called little more than rumor. What 
seems at present to be more official ts 
the suggestion that M. B&rencer will 
head a new French debt commission 
which will come to Washington in the 
near future to take up negotiations where 
they were broken off by M. CarLiaux’s 
failure to reach a settlement. 


On November 2, the Italian Debt 
Funding Commission, headed by Italy’s 
Finance Minister, Count Votp1, arrived 
in Washington to take up the question 

of funding his country’s 
— Debt war-time ae of $2,1 Ag 

onference : 

$43,852 tothe United States. 
The conference with the American Debt 
Funding Commission was arranged for last 
summer ata preliminary meeting attended 
by Ambassador p—E Martino and Dr, 
Mario ALBERTI, both of whom are 
members of the present delegation. 
Count Votpi states that no difficulty will 
be found in reaching an agreement 
providing Italy’s “capacity to pay”’ is not 
exaggerated. This ability, he contends, is 
not great. Italy’s financial and economic 
troubles are manifold, whereas her share 
of German reparations is but 10 per 
cent as compared with 52 per cent re- 
ceived by France and 22 per cent by 
Great Britain. There is an indication that 
Italy would like a moratorium of from 
six to ten years, together with a two 
per cent interest rate upon the entire 
debt. Italian commissioners are said to 
feel that American capital should be 
encouraged to invest in Italian enterprises, 
and that America should make it easier 
for Italian goods to make a place for 
themselves on American markets through 
lowering of the tariff walls. Count Votp1’s 
introductory statement suggests that 
Italy, too, would welcome some change in 
our immigration laws to admit an influx of 
Italian emigrants. It is practically incon- 
ceivable, of course, that any change will 
be made, either in our tariff or immigra- 


tion laws, since the Administration is 





(International) 


distinctly opposed to tariff tinkering and 
other manceuvring. 

Esthonia has signed a tentative debt- 
funding agreement with the United States. 
The principal of her debt has been settled 
upon as $13,831,441.88. The little Baltic 
country will pay $1,441.88 
in cash upon the final sign- 
ing of the agreement and 
fund the remainder over a period of sixty- 
two years with interest at 3 per cent for 
the first ten years and 3% per cent 
thereafter. 

The trial of Col. Witt1am Mircue 1 in 
Washington upon charges of insubordina- 
tion and conduct prejudicial “to good 
order and military discipline,” and par- 

ticularly based upon his 
Seventy San Antonio statements of 
Witnesses September 5 and 9, seems 
for Mitchell ~¢P 5 9 
bound to be a long-drawn- 
out affair. Every effort is being made by 
the generals who sit as his judges to accede 
to all requests of the accused in order that 
there may be no cause for alleging, in 
case Colonel MircueE zt is declared guilty 
of the charges preferred against him, that 
he did not receive fair treatment. After 
the MircHeE.t statements which called 
forth the court-martial proceedings had 
been read into the record, counsel for the 
accused demanded that more than sev- 
enty witnesses, each of whom could give 
testimony in support of Colonel Mircu- 
ELL’s charges, be summoned. Among 
the number were Secretary of War, 
Dwicut F. Davis, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, WitiiaM D. Jarpine, and Secretary 
of the Navy, Curtis D. Wizsur. After 
considerable discussion, Maj. Gen. 


Esthonia 
Signs 


oO 


Count Volpi, head of the Italian Debt Funding Commission lays a wreath upon the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery. Photo shows Count Volpi with other members of the 


Italian Commission 
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(International) 
Col. William Mitchell, under trial by court-martial in Washington, with the men who are defending Stone became Attorney-General, suc- 


him. From left to right: William H. Webb, Col. Herbert A. White, Colonel Mitchell, Representa- 





tive Frank A. Reid of Illinois, and Judge F. G. Plain 


Rosert L. Howze, president of the court 
since the retirement of General SumMER- 
ALL, ruled that the witnesses might be 
called. In the case of Secretaries Davis, 
JarpinE, and Wixsur, and Everetr 
SANDERS, secretary to the President, it 
was decided that the files and records in 
their possession, if submitted in evidence, 
would be sufficient. THE INDEPENDENT’S 
Washington correspondent reports the 
national capital to be watching the trial 
with interest. Few conjectures are being 
made, however, as to its outcome. 
Tuesday, November 3, was election day 
in many municipalities and States. A 
survey of the results indicates little of 
national importance unless it be the 
substantial Klan losses. In 
Detroit, Michigan, Mayor 
Joun W. SmitrH won a 
determined battle in which the Klan 
fought openly for the highest office in the 
nation’s fourth largest city. The Klan 
also lost control of the council. When 
Louisville, Kentucky, discovered that the 
Democratic candidate for mayor was 
affiliated with the Klan such feeling was 
aroused that the Klansman was forced to 
resign from the field. The Klan failed in 
a concerted drive against the Democratic 
candidate for State treasurer in Virginia, 
and in Indiana, stronghold of Klan senti- 
ment, the organization’s candidate was 
elected by but a slight plurality. In New 
York City, the Democratic State Senator 
James J. Waker was elected mayor 
with a sweeping plurality of 400,000. 
Boston elected a Republican mayor, 
Matcou E. Nicuots, but in New Jersey, 
the Republican candidate for governor, 


e 
By-Election 


State Senator ArTHUR WHITNEY, was 
defeated by A. Harry Moore of Jersey 
City. Moore represented the wets and 
Wuirney the drys. President Coo.ice, 
asked in Washington to comment upon 
the results of the by-election, refused to 
discuss his reactions. He seems pleased, 
however, by the victory of a Republican 
in Boston which he looks upon as a sign 
favorable to the candidacy of Senator 
Wituram M. But er who will come up 
for election in 1926. WALKER’s victory in 
New York and the Democratic success 
in the New Jersey gubernatorial contest 
he had expected. 

After two months of inactivity, no 
signs of peace are apparent in the anthra- 
cite fields. The miners are still on strike, 
and although many letters have been ad- 

dressed to President Coo:- 
© IDGE, urging that he act to 

bring the miners and opera- 
tors together, he has so far refused to 
change the announced Administration 
policy of keeping hands off. Both sides, 
he has been told, are willing to reach a 
settlement providing he will dictate 
terms, but the President feels that should 
he declare for increased wages with a 
subsequent advance in hard-coal prices, 
total responsibility for the higher prices 
would be laid upon him. The President is 
said to feel that employers and employees 
should have some system of compulsory 
arbitration which could be called into 
play when strikes conflict with national 
welfare, and he is now receiving advice on 
legislation which would place the anthra- 
cite industry under some such body as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





On October 30, Col. Tuomas W. 
Miter, former Alien Property Custo- 
dian, together with two Germans, two 
Swiss, two German corporations, and 
the Société Suisse pour 

—” Valeurs de Metaux were 
— indicted by a Federal Grand 

Jury on charges of conspiring to defraud 
the United States Government out of 
more than $7,000,000. The charges allege 
that the foreigners entered a conspiracy 
to defraud this Government by illegally 
procuring the payment through Colonel 
Miter to the Société Suisse pour Valeurs 
de Metaux of cash and Liberty bonds 
totaling $7,000,000. This amount repre- 
sented proceeds of the sale of shares of the 
American Metal Company, seized by A. 
Mitrcuett Patmer, the then Alien 
Property Custodian, previous to the 
entry of this Government into the World 
War. It is alleged that the Swiss and 
Germans obtained the securities and cash 
by filing false claims with Colonel MILLER 
which were signed by him. The indict- 
ments are the result of an investigation 
which began shortly after Haruan F. 


ceeding Harry M. Daucuerrty. Depart- 
ment of Justice officials state that their 
case against Colonel Mitrer will be 
pushed with the greatest energy. 
President Coo.ipcE is hard at work 
upon hjs annual message which will be 
delivered shortly after Congress convenes 
in December. He is giving special atten- 
tion to the sections dealing 
The Annual 
a ments with debtor nations, 
with Administration plans for another 
arms limitation conference, and with 
the Senate attitude on ratification of 
America’s entry into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 





ity 
(Keystone) 
MICHAEL W. FRUNZE 


The Soviet Government's Commissar of 
War who died in Moscow on October 31 





with our funding agree- . 
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Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 560) 
the question with regard to the real 
meaning of the Dred Scott decision. Six 
possible answers are given. To pick the 
right one requires real comprehension of 
the effect of the decision. 

It is interesting to note that in all of 
these standardized achievement tests 
writing is practically eliminated. The 
pupil is given a number of alternative 
answers and indicates the right one with 
a cross or a number or by underscoring. 
This eliminates inequalities between the 
performances of the pupils due to the fact 
that some are slow writers. It also 
removes the handicap of being a poor 
writer. 


NX a procedure for determining the ac- 
tual academic progress of a pupil in 
school work, the standardized achievement 
test is one of the biggest single steps taken 
by educators in the last twenty years. 
Guesswork, chance, possible prejudice 
on the part of the teacher, handicaps of 
every kind are absolutely eliminated. 
The amount of real knowledge acquired 
by the pupil is scientifically and accurately 
measured, and the result of the examina- 
tion cannot possibly be questioned by 
the school authorities, the parents, or the 
pupils themselves. The answers as given 
by the pupil are either right or they are 
wrong. There is no middle ground opening 
the way for severity or laxity on the part 
of the teacher. If the answers are right, 
then the pupil has comprehended the 
work, and no reteaching will be required. 
This, after all, is thegreat accomplishment. 
























140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The 
answer to problems of ac- 
counting and record keep- 
ing for any business or 
profession. 

Send for this FREE Book Today 
John C. MooreCorporation 
(Established 1839) 

3037 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES LOOSE LEAF 
SYSTEMS ; 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 















Unlocking the Tropics 
via Liberia 
(Continued from page 556) 


under the influence of the International 
Health Commission of the Rockefeller 
Institute. In our South and in the Philip- 
pines the antihookworm campaign has 
brought a decline in other diseases, since 
hookworm weakens the resistance of 
victims to other ailments. In Bilibid jail 
in Manila ordinary sanitary and preven- 
tive measures reduced the death rate 
from 234 per 1,000 inmates to 75. When 
antihookworm methods were applied, the 
mortality dropped to 13.5. The British 
have now begun to fight hookworm 
with the same weapons in India. “A 
thorough hookworm campaign offers the 
best opportunity of effecting a rapid im- 
provement in the health conditions and 
consequently in the efficiency of our 
labor forces,”’ concludes the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s sanitary commissioner, Major 
White. That goes for West Africa as well. 


HANKS to the sanitary reforms of 

-. the past fifty years, many tropical 
cities have been changed from pestilential 
stink holes into healthy marts of trade. 
Sanitation routed tropical diseases from 
Havana and Guayaquil, once noted 
plague spots, and both Singapore and 
Manaos, on the equator, are healthy cities 
throbbing with life, vigor, and trade. The 
lesson to be drawn from such extraordi- 
nary progress is simply this: Give a tropi- 
cal city enough trade to let it finance 
adequate public health work, and life can 
proceed there almost as effectively as in 
the temperate zones. Monrovia, the cap- 
ital of Liberia, may become a great city 
under the stimulation of increased trade. 
Compared to the vast extent of Africa, 
Liberia is a mere trifle though larger than 
Indiana. Its importance lies not in its 
size, but in its selection as the take-off 
for American big business in Africa. 
The financial supremacy of the United 
States and the dependence of American 


(Continued opp. page 568) 











Christina 
Alberta’s 
A new novel Father 


H.G.Wells 


“A* novel which no other man in 
England or America is capable of 
producing.” 
— Harrison Smith in the 
Herald-Tribune 
For sale at all Bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
By HARVEY CUSHING 
2 Vols. Net $12.50 


“The lay reader can finish these 
volumes with a feeling that they 
are not a page too long, and 
never 


WINDOWS OF NIGHT 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Net $2.25 


“He manages to inject a sin- 
cerity into his work that is un- 
mistakable. The sonnets in the 
book are finely turned and well 
reward reading.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


SIDELIGHTS ON 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By H. DUGDALE SYKES 

Net $4.20 
“Mr. Sykes’ work is interesting 
and sa g. His studies may 
be recommended to any one who 
desires to become acquainted with 
the methods and results of what 
may be called literary connois- 
seurship.”— New York Herald-Tri- 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By JOHN S. HOYLAND 
$1.50 
Library Edition. Net $3.25 


“The text is vivid and interest- 
ing, but is no more interesting 
than the illustrations.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


THE DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO 
Translated into English with Analy- 
ses and Introductions. 
By B. JOWETT 
Five volumes, cloth 
Net $25.00 
Owing to a regrettable incident 
of the war iS ceteediees of 
Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato were 
lost, with the result that the 
book has been out of print for 
some time and very high prices 
have been charged for — 
This new impression has ° 
produced photographically. 


THE WANDERING 
SCHOLAR 
By D. G. HOGARTH $3.00 


A vivid picture of life and ad- 
venture in the Near East. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
An Anthology of Prose and 
Verse. With a Foreword by 
EDMUND GOSSE 

Net $1.50 


A reissue in the well-known se- 
ries of Oxford Standard Authors. 
All Austin Dobson’s works are 
now in the hands of the Oxford 
University Press American 
Branch. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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Notable STOKES Books for Young People 
November 8-14. — Children’s Book Week — November 8-14 





DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S ZOO 


By HUGH LOFTING 
Author of “The Story of Doctor Dolitle,” ete. 





“4 x00,” said Doctor John Dolittle, “should be an animal home, not an animal 
prison.” So he planned, in the garden of the old house at Puddleby, a complete 
Animal Town with special accommodations for all sorts of animals — a Squirrel 
Hotel, a Rat and Mouse Club, a library, stores and a well-organized police force 
(regrettably necessary because of the racket in the Badger’s Tavern!). 

With 8o illustrations by Mr. Lofting. $2.50. 


SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER 2y COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Author of “Carnival,” etc. 


All the beloved nursery characters in a story which the New York Times says, 
“Unquestionably belongs in the classics of the nursery. . . . A ripple of the gayest 
laughter runs through the book, hand in hand with most delicate fantasy.” 


THE STORY OF HOLLAND 


This complete story of Holland, rounding out the author’s earlier book “The 
Boys’ Motley,” gives young readers a vivid view of the dyke country from the 
earliest times through the Great War. Illustrated, $5.00. 


DAYS OF THE LEADERS By L. LAMPREY 


A new volume in the popular Great Days in American History series which 
makes history alive and easy to remember. This volume starts with the Civil War 
and goes through the Spanish-American War. Illustrated, $2.50. 


THE LITTLE LOST PIGS = 2y HELEN FULLER ORTON 


A new — and different — pig story, about Rosaline and Piggy Joe who squeezed 
under the fence to go adventuring in the big, big, world. “A delightful story about 
two altogether friendly little animals.” — St. Paul Daily News. 

Illustrated by Luxor Price. $1.25. 





$2.00. 
By HELEN WARD BANKS 














Important Books for Older Readers 


“ Budget of News,” 40 pages, with complete descriptions of all new STOKES books, free on request 








“Seldom does one run across a historical novel 
50 convincingly authentic.”—N. Y. Times. 


WE MUST 
MARCH 


Author of “The Green Bay Tree” By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


Author of “Still Jim,” “The Enchanted 
Canyon,” etc. 


“One of the most important and en- 
grossing historical novels in recent 
years,” says the Boston Herald of this 
romance of the winning of Oregon and 
of Narcissa Whitman, first white 
woman to cross the Rockies. $2.00. 


“The strongest American novel that the Fall 
season has brought.”— Boston Herald. 


POSSESSION 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 








“Indisputable evidence that a 
splendid young novelist is going on,” 
says the N. Y. Eve. Post, and the 
Philadelphia Record says, “It is a 
fine, rich tale, in which the interest 
never slackens.” 

3rd Large Printing. $2.50. 








“Surely the most interesting volumes of this century.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K. G. 


“Thrilling and fascinating. . . . Crowded with important and intensely interesting 
material. . . . It is impossible to lay this epoch-making work down without the 
feeling that here is a definite historical document.” 

— Cleveland Topics, 32 illustrations, 2 volumes, $10. 














Books can be sent by telegraph. Ask your bookseller. 
Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. Alcott. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Jounny Crow’s Garpen. Drawn by L. 
Leslie Brooke. New York: Fred. Warne 
& Co. $1.75. 

Junc.e Pirates Tue. By Leo E. Miller. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Les Mis£raBies. By Victor Hugo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Littte Bics. By Anne Archbold Miller. 
New York: Greenberg. $1.50. 

LitrLteE Girt Wuo Curtsiep, THE. By 
Mary and Margaret Baker. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2.00. 

MorHEer Goose’s Nursery RuyMes. 
Edited by L. Edna Walter. Illustrated 
by Charles Folkard. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Navauo Ta tes. Retold by William Whit- 
man, III. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.75. 

Opyssey ror Boys anp Girts. From 
Homer. Told by A. J. Church. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Orecon Trait, THE. By Francis Park- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
(Beacon Hill Bookshelf.) $2.00. 

Pretty Potty Perkins. By Ethel Calvert 
Phillips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50. 

PRINCE AND THE Pace, THE. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. (Children’s Classics.) $1.75. 

Rain on THE Roor. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated by Edith Ballinger Price. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Romee Ann, Sopuomore.: By Isabel 
Hornibrook. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Co. $1.50. 

SHaman’s Revence, Tue. By Violet 
Irwin and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

SiLEnT Scot. By C. L. Skinner. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN Nicuts. Re- 
told by Lawrence Housman. Illustrated 
by Edmund Dulac. New York: Geo. 
H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

Tuninc 1n at Lincotn Hicu. By Joseph 
Gollomb. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

Wuen WE Were Very Youne. By A. A. 
Milne. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(Christmas Edition.) $3.00. 

Wisuinc Fairy anpD HER ANIMA 
Frienps, THE. By Corinne Ingraham. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


THE Stories or Great Americans. New 
York: Published by The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00 each.’ 

Thomas A. Edison. By Francis Rolt-_ 
Wheeler. 

William Penn. By Rupert Sargent Hol- 
land. 

Daniel Boone. By Lucille Gulliver. 

George Washington. By William H. 
Rideing. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Lawrence Dud- 
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Classified Advertisements 








Authors’ Services 


Gifts 





in age rs of deba' 
We are experts the preparation lebates, 
jpeeches, themes, and club . Toappreciate 
our service, give the others atrial. 

LITERARY SERVICE STATION 
Box 242 Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Writers’ Consultant, Prose and Poetry. 
Editing; revising; marketing. 
PETERS, 31 Landscape Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


‘Books 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
Th pmsrm OOK STORE 
€ IT ress 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, MAssacHUSsETTS 




















Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 








Architect 


A young man with college training, and 
two years’ experience with an established 
firm of architects, seeks an opportunity for 
connection with a Southern organization. 
Address 145, c/o THE INDEPENDENT, I0 
Arlington Street, Boston. 


College Graduate 


Man of twenty-seven, unmarried, desires 
outdoor work. Willing to go anywhere. 
Experienced in handling workmen, some 
training in surveying. Address W, c/o 
THE INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington Street, 
Boston. 








Table 

















OLD AND MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
from De Foe to de la Mare 
COLOR PLATE BOOKS FINE PRINTING 
MODERN PRESSES ASSOCIATION COPIES 
Sets in Limited Editions, are included 
in our Rare Book Catalogue No. 160. 
Sent free om request. 


GOODSPEED'’S, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston 








THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly- 

minded person. Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 





FRENCH— ITALIAN—SPANISH— 


GERMAN BOOKS 


Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. 


ScHOENHOP’S, 387 Washington St., Bosron, Mass. 





THE MARJORIE KNAPP BOOKSHOP 
Special Display of Children’s Books 
Children’s Book Week 











Nov. 9 to 14 
110 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 
1825 1925 
The 
Burnham 


Antique Book Store 


A Century of Service 
Our anniversary catalogue of 
thirty-six pages, illustrated, sent 
upon application. 


54-56 Cornhill § Bosron, Mass. 























GEBELEIN 


Silversmith and Jeweler 


Wedding Presents 
Platinum © Jewelry 
Old English and 
American Silver 
Presentation Pieces and 
Trophies 


79 CuEstNnut Sr. 





Boston 




















I. noestments 


6% PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
REAL ESTATE COOPERATIVE BANK, BOSTON 
Send for “Catechism” 





Position “Uacant 


Salesman 


We have an opening for a capable man 
with specialty sales experience for the 
distribution of a high quality product to 
industrial executives. Complete details as to 
experience, references, and remuneration 
expected should be addressed’ to 144, c/o 
THE INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington Street, 
Boston. 





Positions Wanted 


A Clergyman is now free to accept 
a pastorate or preach as supply. Yale 
alumnus. Has scholarly tastes, a pleas- 
ing personality, and a Gospel Message. 
Compensation for a single Sunday 
optional. Salary and location second- 
ary considerations. Address “C” c/o 
THE INDEPENDENT, 10 Arlington St., 
Boston. 





$18.00 Daily 


Representing established manufacturer, taking orders 
Ladies’ Home Frocks, Knitted Wear, Lingerie, direct 
to wearer. Outfit free. COUNSEL CourRT, 206 No. 
Wells, Chicago. Dept. L-14. 











Alfredo Davanzati 


Florentine Decorator 
(Formerly with Irving ¢ Casson) 


An exceptionally beautiful 
table, in hand-carved Italian 
walnut, is on view at the shop. 
Size of top: ten feet and six 
inches by three feet and four 
inches. Appropriate for dining 
table, or for directors’ office. 


Cuares STREET *** Boston 























Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE Shakespeare Country, Dutch 

Canals, French Battlefields, 
Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine — Art, History, Literature — comfortable 
travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 


TO EGYPT Jee, "2" 28, Prt 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 
6, ’ 
ROUND THE WORLD Jitter’ x pece’ Visi 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS isthe East, Septem. 
Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 


April 8, » wi 
TO THE HOLY LAND $28), Sua t22 or 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Jepruary 35. 7926, with 


Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
the blessames in Sicily and Italy. of 7 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Divine Ricut oF THE ALUMNI. I. After 
reading through “The Divine Right of the Alumni,” 
comment on the method used at the beginning to 
secure the immediate interest of the reader — and 
continued throughout the article. If you were a writer 
intent on the task of conveying the important cen- 
tral message, would you have adopted the devices 
of the narrator or would you have preferred to 
confine yourself to the more conventional expository 
method — such as you find well exemplified in Mr. 


Pound’s article? Contrast fully. 2. As you read 
the article, do you find yourself sympathizing 
wholly with Duncan’s point of view? with Ruggles? 
with the narrator? Or do you find your sympathy 
shifting from one to the other? Try to analyze your 
individual attitude. 3. If the interest of the alumni 
centers more completely in athletics, try to account 
for this feeling. Remember that it is one thing to 
account for it, and quite another to defend it. 


Untockine THE Tropics via LiseriA. 1. Look 
up the early history of Liberia and briefly trace 
our connection with that republic. (Any good 
modern encyclopedia should supply information 
that will adequately supplement the facts briefly 
presented by Mr. Pound.) 2. Present in oral or 
written form the chief reasons why Liberia fittingly 
provides the neccessary factors for the success of 
the Firestone venture. A dramatic touch could here 
be provided. Let one member of the class represent 
himself as a Liberian visitor to the United States 
lecturing before an American audience or talking 
before a parlor group about his native land. Ques- 
tions by other members of the class would stimulate 
wholesome inquiry and provide an incentive for 


careful preparation. Another member of the class, 
interested, perhaps, in the study of medicine, could 
make himself an authority on tropical diseases. 
An ingenious teacher could easily amplify these 
suggestions. 


Grapinc Human Beincs: ACHIEVEMENT TEstTs. 
1. After a careful reading of Mr. Greenwood’s 
article, let each pupil make a careful list of the im- 
portant topics here discussed. A committee from 
the class could then take the separate topics and 
make a composite list of the topics. This exercise 
could be followed by a study of the relative im- 
portance of the individual topics. Thus each topic 
could be interestingly weighted. 2. Another exercise 
is suggested. Let a committee from another section 
study the article and formulate a list of ten questions 
on the subject matter of the essay. The questions 
should be so phrased that the answers could be given 
in a single word or a short phrase. These questions 
could then be given to the class which is using THE 
InDEPENDENT and be objectively graded. The in- 
dividual results can then be arranged in ordered 
sequence in a vertical column on the blackboard, 
the highest at the top, and the median established. 











REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 


To Holders of Preferred Stock and Common Stock of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company: 

A comparison of the two plans leaves no doubt in the minds of the undersigned Committees that the so-called 
“Roosevelt Plan’? recently announced by a Bondholders’ Protective Committee of which George E. Roosevelt is 
Chairman seriously weakens the financial structure of the new company and is distinctly less favorable to both classes 
of stock than the present.Plan under which Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and The National City Company are Reorganization 
Managers and which has been adopted and approved by the undersigned Committees. The adoption of the Roosevelt 
Plan would be injurious to both classes of stock and disastrous to the common stock in that, as compared with the 
present Plan, it increases, by at least $1,769,872 for the first five years and thereafter by at least $2,347,249 (almost 
2% on the entire issue of common stock), the prior charges which must be paid before more than 4% can be paid on the 
preferred stock and before any dividends can be paid on the common stock. 

A joint circular prepared by the two undersigned Committees setting forth in detail the reasons why the Roosevelt 
Plan is less favorable to both classes of stock than the present Plan may be obtained from the Secretary of either of the 
undersigned Committees or from any of the depositaries or sub-depositaries named below. 

The present Plan has been declared operative by the Reorganization Managers and the time within which deposits 
may be made without penalty extended to and including November 20, 1925, after which date under the announce- 
ment of the Reorganization Managers deposits will be received only upon payment at the time of deposit of such penal- 
ties as the Reorganization Managers may impose. 


Dated, New York, N. Y., October 26, 1925. 


Committee representing Common Stock 
DONALD G. GEDDES, Chairman, 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, 

BAYARD DOMINICK, 
STANLEY FIELD, 
WALTER L. JOHNSON, 
PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER. 


C. E. SIGLER, Secretary, 
80 Broadway, New York. 


Committee representing Preferred Stock 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, Chairman, 
ARTHUR W. LOASBY, 

OLIVER C. FULLER, 
JOHN McHUGH, 
HAROLD I. PRATT. 


BOYD G. CURTS, Secretary, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


DEPOSITARIES 


For Preferred Stock 
THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 100 Broadway, New York City. 





For Common Stock 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 80 Broadway, New York City. 














SUB-DEPOSITARIES 

City For Preferred Stock For Common Stock 
Boston, Mass. The First National Bank of Boston Old Colony Trust Co: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fidelity Trust Company Bank of Mass, Ammetion and Trust Com 
Pittsburgh, Pa. First National Bank y The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Association 
Chicago, Ill. Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank First Trust and Savings 
St. Paul, Minn. Merchants National Bank orthwestern Trust Company 
a Minn. Northwestern National Bank Minneapolis Trust Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. First Wisconsin Trust Company Second Ward Savings Bank 


Seattle, Wash. Dexter Horton National Bank National Bank of Commerce 
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(Continued from page 565) 
industry and population upon tropical 
products combine to give the Firestone 
venture in Liberia a meaning far greater 
than the sums and areas involved. 

Of course, the cry will be raised that 
American capital ought not to exploit 
foreign labor on such an enormous scale — 
300,000 natives. Still, those natives will 
earn more working for Firestone than 
they are now earning collecting palm 
nuts for Lever Brothers, else Firestone 
could not get their services. Furthermore, 


as a result of the development of their 
country, they will have better schools, 
better roads, and higher standards of 
living. Particularly, they will be freed, in 
large measure, from the burden of reme- 
diable disease. Intelligent selfishness on 
the part of the corporation will attend to 
that. American industrial leaders seem 
more keenly aware of that than some of 
their competitors abroad, and hence, it is 
probable that the Liberians will gain as 
much as they give through growing rubber 
in a big way for American consumption. 


(Continued from page 566) 
Capt. Fohn Smith. By Rossiter John- 
son. 
Ulysses S. Grant. By Lovell Coombs. 
Christopher Columbus. By Mildred Stapley. 
Nathan Hale. By Jean Christie Root. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Daniel E. Wheeler. 
Davy Crockett. By W. C. Sprague. 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. 
Fobn Paul Fones. By L. Frank Tooker. 
LaSalle. By Louise S. Hasbrouck. 
Robert Fulton. By Alice C. Sutcliffe. 











funds for this purpose. 


SANFORD H. E. FREUND, 


REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 


To the Bondholders Entitled to Participate in the Plan and Agreement dated June 1, 1925, for 
the Reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, under which 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and The National City Company are Reorganization Managers: 


A careful analysis of the so-called ‘‘Roosevelt Plan’’ recently announced by the Committee of which George E. 
Roosevelt is Chairman, has convinced the undersigned Committee that said plan is distinctly less advantageous to 
the bondholders than the present Plan under which Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and The National City Company are 
Reorganization Managers and which has been adopted and approved by the undersigned Committee. The most radical 
defect of the Roosevelt Plan is that, instead of providing for the present liquidation of the entire debt of the Railway 
Company to the United States Government of $55,000,000 as under the present Plan, it proposes to extend $50,000,000 
of that debt and lays upon the new company the burden of liquidating it by annual serial payments averaging 
almost $5,000,000 a year beginning four years hence and makes no adequate provision for raising the necessary 


A circular prepared by this Committee comparing the provisions of the two plans and pointing out the advantages 
of the present Plan as compared with the Roosevelt Plan may be obtained from the Secretary of this Committee or 
from any of the depositaries or sub-depositaries named below. 

The Reorganization Managers have recently declared the present Plan operative and have extended the time 
within which deposits may be made without penalty to and including November 20, 1925, after which date under 
the announcement of the Reorganization Managers deposits will be received only upon payment at the time of deposit 
of such penalties as the Reorganization Managers may impose. 


Dated, New York, N. Y., October 26, 1925. 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman, 
BERTRAM CUTLER, 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 

SAMUEL H. FISHER, 

JEROME J. HANAUER, 

WILLIAM E. KNOX, 

CHARLES E. MITCHELL, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, 


Secretary, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


H. F. WHITCOMB, 
Bondholders’ Protective Committee. 


DEPOSITARIES 





For Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, and 
Four Per cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 
Bonds, due 1925 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
55 Cedar Street, New York City. 








For 444% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
16 Wall Street, New York City. 








For Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 
1909, due 1934 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
22 William Street, New York City. 





For Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First Mort- 
gage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, due 1949 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
45 Wall Street, New York City. 








For General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Series A and Series B, due 2014 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


DEPOSITARIES IN EUROPE 
For Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 
1910 Bonds, due 1925 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Paris, France. London, England. 


























SUB-DEPOSITARIES 
City For All Bonds City For All Bonds 
Philadeiphia, P Find, ony non pgguaaligaarag Pm img Minnesota Loan & 
a, Pa. mpany inneapolis, Minn. innesota rust Com 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Trust Company Milwaukee, is National Bank icv 
Chicago, IIl. Iilinois Merchants Trust Company Seattle, Wash. Seattle National 









































where books are concerned, may be 
done conveniently and _ efficiently 
through the Book Service of Tue 


INDEPENDENT. 


IMPLY send us your lists, and any ad- 
ditional instructions which you may 
wish to have us carry out. The Book Service 
will attend to the details of ordering, wrap- 
ping and mailing, postpaid and insured, the 
books you have chosen for your friends. 


OUR name will be written on a 

special Christmas card sent with each 
package, or, if your prefer, we will inclose 
your personal card. If for any reason we 
are unable to fill your order, you will be 
notified in time to make a change. 


LL regular subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT are eligible for charge ac- 
counts without further application. Free 
monthly lists of new books will be mailed 
upon request. 


Tue INDEPENDENT Book SERVICE 
10 ARLINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 
Please enter the following orders for 
Christmas delivery, and charge to my 
account. 


ow 
































Your Christmas Shopping 











Selected Books 


From THE INDEPENDENT’S List 
Complete list furnished on request 


Fiction 


Arrowsmith. Lewis. $2.00 

Caravan. Galsworthy. $2.50 

Christina Alberta's Father. Wells. $2.50 
Compasses. Armstrong. $2.00 

Drums. Boyd. $2.50 

Greenery Street. Mackail. $2.00 

Mr. Petre. Belloc. $2.00 

Peter Vacuum. Gibbs. $2.00 

Run Sheep Run. Williamson. $2.50 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. Stephens. $2.00 
The Drifting eee? James. $3.50 

The Hunter's Moon. Poole. $2.00 

The Mother's Recompense. Wharton. $2.00 
The Perennial Bachelor. Parrish. $2.00 
The Polyglots. Gerhardi. $2.50 

The Red Cord. Springer. $2.00 

The Venetian Glass Nephew. Wylie. $2.50 
Volcano. Straus. $2.00 


Non-fiction 


Aaron Burr. Wandell. $10.00 

Brigham Young. Werner. $5.00 

Experience and Nature. Dewey. $3.00 

Greatest Book in the World. Newton. $5.00 

The Life of Sir William Ofler. Cushing. $12.50 

London. Dark. $5.00 

Panchatantra Tales. Ryder. $2.00 

Paris on Parade. Wilson. $5.00 

Present Economic Revolution in the United States. 
Carver. $2.50 

Taming of the Frontier. Aikman. $3.00 

The Essays of Montaigne. Ives. $25.00 

The Little World. Benson. $2.25 

The Panchatantra. Ryder. $4.00 

The Senate and the League of Nations. Lodge. $4.00 

Tiger Joy. Benét. $1.75 

Travel Diary of a poy naan $10.00 

Twenty-five Years. Grey. $10 











































































